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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
TiH'RD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
cusly better Edited and Printed than any 
c(cer Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





ta” In the SUPPLEMENT that accompanies this 
Number of Harrer’s Weekty our readers are pre- 
sented with a splendid 

Bird’s-Eye View of Boston and 
Vicinity; 

a fine picture by Lumuey, illustrating Sommer Amvse- 
MENTS IN THE Parks For CurLpREN; and other artistic 
and literary features of interest. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


DEMOCRATIC journal recently charges 

the Republican party with the destruc- 
tion of “the grand old Constitution which 
housed our liberties,” and asserts that it is 
the mission of the Democratic party to re-es- 
tablish “the whole solid structure of our 
government.” And although the cry that 
the opposite party is intent upon the sub- 
version of the Constitution is as old as con- 
stitutional government, there are possibly 
those who vaguely suppose that the Demo- 
cratic party in this country has a higher re- 
spect for the Constitution than the Repub- 
lican, When this declaration is made as a 
reason for supporting the return of that party 
to power it is useful to consider whether its 
history authorizes the expectation that the 
spirit and purpose of the Constitution will 
be more respected by it than by the domi- 
nant party. 

The Democratic party was virtually su- 
preme in the national government until 
the election of Mr. LINCOLN. Its composi- 
tion is unchanged. Those who were active 
Democrats in 1860 are active Democrats still. 
The party is to be regarded, therefore, as a 
unit; and when we speak of the Democratic 
party to-day we mean those who compose 
the political organization which was deféat- 
ed in 1860, which called for surrender to the 
rebellion in 1864, which pronounced for repu- 
diation and denounced the constitutional 
amendments in 1868, and which, in 1871, is 
trying to change front, to denounce its own 
denunciations, and repudiate its repudia- 
tions. 

If, then, “the grand old Constitution”— 
the home of liberty—has been invaded, which 
is guilty, the Republican or the Democratic 
party? Probably the constitutionality of 
Mr. LINCOLN’s election will not be question- 
ed. The platform of his party contained 
nothing more offensive than the assertion of 
the rights of man as contained in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and that of the 
anthority of the United States over the Ter- 
ritories. Upon Mr. LINcOLN’s election the 
most influential of the Democratic chiefs in 
the Southern States pronounced for seces- 
sion, and led State after State to declare it. 
They were not seriously opposed by the 
Democratic party in the Northern States. 
The Tweddle Hall Convention in New York 
was an illustration of the attitude of the 
party. It virtually held the Republicans re- 
sponsible for secession; and the chief speak- 
er at that Democratic Convention in 1861, 
before the war began, was the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1868, three 
years after the war was over. 

Now the Democratic movement of seces- 
sion at the South, and the Democratic pal- 
liation of it at the North, were the natural 
results of the Democratic theory of the gov- 
ernment. . They were the fruit of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, 
which asserted a virtual State independence 
at pleasure; which were, indeed, purposely 
obscure, but which, under the name of State 
sovereignty, had become the staple Demo- 
cratic tradition. This Democratic doctrine, 
practically asserted in secession, was in sub- 
stance that “the grand old Constitution” was 
a bond of partnership terminable at the pleas- 
ure of any partner. It was the declaration 
that the house of our liberties was a pile of 
stones without mortar, and that if any body 
tried to push it over there was no remedy. 
The logical Democratic theory of “the grand 
old Constitution” that“ housed our liberties” 
was that it was a dissolving league—a rope 
of sand. This was the practical declaration 
of the Southern Democracy. It was denied 
hy some Northern Democrats, but not by the 
Democratic party; and, with the exceptions 
mentioned, the whole weight of Democrat- 
ic sympathy was, and naturally, with the at- 
tempt utterly to destroy “the grand old Con- 
stitution.” 

This Democratic attempt upon the Consti- 
tution and the Union, of which it was the 





bond, was for what purpose? Was it a last 
terrible remedy against intolerable oppres- 
sion? Was it to save the liberties “ housed” 
in it? Was it a heroic stroke for human- 
ity, civilization, and freedom? None of 
these. Its object was the perpetuity of the 
most revolting system of slavery in history. 
Its purpose was to destroy in the breasts of 
four millions of unhappy men and women 
the least spark of hope of recovering the 
common rights of humanity. It aimed to 
imbrute these four millions of human beings 
and their posterity forever. The Democratic 
blow at “the grand old Constitution” was 
prompted by the fact that it was not an 
unquestionable tyranny; that it did house 
some faint hope of ultimate liberty for all; 
that it might somehow, at some time, how- 
ever far remote, destroy the auction block 
upon which helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren were sold like cattle. It was because 
of this promise and possible hope of free- 
dom to the most cruelly oppressed that the 
Democratic party, actively at the South and 
passively at the North, assaulted “the grand 
old Constitution,” and by shot and shell in 
one part of the country, and by sneers, quib- 
bles, falsehoods, and riots in another part, 
vainly sought the destruction of those who 
defended the sacred house of our liberties. 
It is this party, unchanged, and reluctant- 
ly trying to express an acquiescence which 
it thinks can be no longer resisted—this par- 
ty which furnished the philosophy, the jus- 
tification, the palliation, the soldiers, and the 
sympathizers with the ferocious effort to de- 
stroy the Constitution of the United States in 
order to perpetuate human slavery—which 
now pretends to talk in tawdry rhetoric 
about re-establishing “the grand old Con- 
stitution which housed our liberties.” The 
party which had no word to utter against the 
unspeakable crimes of slavery; which saw 
with serenity the hand of slavery stretched 
out to compel the State of New York to hunt 
and seize for it its human victims; which 
furnished the political pretense for attack- 
ing the Union; which demanded that the 
Union should yield to the assault; which 
insisted that the victorious government 
should be dishonored ; which debauched and 
degraded this nation for a generation, and 
made its name a reproach to liberty and hu- 
manity, is now perplexed with constitution- 
al scruples about preventing the hunting 
and hounding of innocent colored citizens, 
whom it wished to keep slaves, and an- 
nounces that its restoration to power is es- 
sential to the re-establishment of “the grand 
old Constitution that housed our liberties.” 
The people of the United States who have 
been actors in the events of the last ten 
years know very well who attacked the Con- 
stitution and who defended it, who fought 
for liberty and who fought for slavery, who 
emancipated the slaves and who resisted 
emancipation as not justified by “the grand 
old Constitution that housed our liberties.” 
They know also that the parties are un- 
changed; that liberty and its defense and 
organization are the traditions and the prac- 
tice of the Republican party; that slavery 
and its protection and State sovereignty, the 
source of all our sorrow, are the traditions 
and the practice of the Democratic party. 
They know that a fine profession does not 
change the force of conviction and long 
habit, and that a new departure of an old 
sinner is only to fresh offenses. They know 
that the most powerful and representative 
organization of this party, which, having 
failed in destroying the house of our liber- 
ties, now proposes to protect it, is the Tam- 
many organization in New York; and they 
naturally ask whether liberty would be se- 
curer, the laws wiser, the administration 
honester, the Constitution more respected, 
with a party of whose character and meth- 
ods Tammany Hall is the perpetual illustra- 
tion, and whose success is fervently desired 
by every enemy of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. 


THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 


THE proceedings of the Republican State 
Convention in the great representative Re- 
publican State of Ohio show that the party 
does not cling to issues that are settled, 
while it regards the acts and antecedents of 
its adversaries much more than their profes- 
sions. The Convention pointed proudly to 
the achievements of the present Republican 
administration, and was evidently of opinion 
that the prospect of necessary reforms is 
much more promising within the Republican 
organization than within that which has 
steadily resisted all reform, all progress, and 
which, by adhering tenaciously to the most 
loathsome of abuses, plunged the country 
into war. All the cardinal Republican prin- 
ciples and the great measures of Republican 
poliey are heartily approved in the plat- 
form; the fidelity, honesty, and economy of 
the Administration are extolled; its action 
in regard to a reform of the civil service is 
expressly praised; the granting of spoils 
eubsidies is denounced; the duty of adjust- 
ing the tariff so as to promote the interests 








of every section and industry is declared ; 
and after adopting this admirable platform 
unanimously the Convention nominated for 
Governor by acclamation a young Republic- 
an who came out of the war upon crutches. 

There was a tone of confidence and pride 
in the resolutions and in the action of the 
Convention which showed a body of intelli- 
gent men conscious of honorable perform- 
ance in the past and of the most patriotic 
purpose in the future. There was no apolo- 
gizing, quibbling, or protesting. The words 
of men whose acts have been consistent and 
honorable explain themselves. And it is 
impossible to read the report of the Conven- 
tion without feeling that it represented the 
policy and the principles which are sincerely 
and enthusiastically approved by the im- 
mense majority of intelligent American cit- 
izens. General NoYEs, who was nominated 
for Governor, is a representative young Re- 
publican. He is thirty-nine years old, and 
his politics are, therefore, those of the true 
Republican epoch. He is in sympathy with 
the best and most progressive spirit of the 
party, and his triumphant election, of which 
there is no reasonable doubt, will show how 
thoroughly alive and vigorous are the prin- 
ciples that slew slavery and made the Union 
the guarantee of liberty. 





THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
DEMOCRACY. 


THe fact that Mr. ALEXANDER H. STE- 
PHENS has become the editor of the Atlanta 
Sun, and distinctly repudiates the new de- 
parture of his party, is but another illustra- 
tion of the serious division of that party. 
Mr. STEPHENS is a Democrat who has proved 
his Democracy by his conspicuous fidelity to 
the rebellion. He is a Democrat whose De- 
mocracy is not questioned. He is a Demo- 
crat who announces that he stands upon the 
national platform of his party promulgated 
only three years ago. He is also by general 
consent a politician of experience and abil- 
ity. He is unquestionably a more powerful 
and acknowledged Democratic leader than 
any who has yet declared for the new de- 
parture. He can not be contemptuously si- 
lenced by a sneer of “a burned-out rocket.” 
And when he returns to the political field 
and states his position distinctly, he may not 
represent a majority of the votes of his party, 
but he does represent its traditional princi- 
ples and policy, and the latest and most au- 
thoritative declaration of them; and it may 
fairly be supposed that he represents also 
the real convictions of his party in his own 
section of the country. Mr. STEPHENS de- 
nies that the recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution are valid, and, recalling their de- 
nunciation as usurpations by the Democratic 
Convention of 1868, he adds, “No people de- 
voted to constitutional law need ever expect 
to secure a rectification of admitted usurpa- 
tions of power by accepting them as accom- 
plished facts, and granting in advance a 
complete absolution to the perpetrators of 
them.” 

When, therefore, the New York World, in 
the face of such a declaration by one of the 
most conspicuous, and certainly the ablest, 
of Southern Democrats, says that Northern 
Democrats deny, as they have always denied, 
the right of secession, and “ Southern Demo- 
crats accept the situation,” its remark needs 
only fidelity to the fact to be effective. If, 
as probably many of its own party would 
seriously question, the World may assume to 
speak for Northern Democrats, there is no 
question that Mr. STEPHENS may speak for 
the Southern. And when he, and JEFFER- 
SON Davis, and the Mobile Register, and oth- 
er acknowledged Southern Democratic lead- 
ers and organs declare emphatically that 
they do not accept the situation, it is in 
vain that the World declares that they do. 

And the Northern Democratic acceptance 
of the situation in the new departure is very 
well defined by Senator SHERMAN in his 
speech at the Ohio Convention. It admits 
the amendments, but opposes the laws for 
their enforcement. It is the counterpart of 
the Democratic acquiescence in the war, with 
opposition to the measures necessary to carry 
it on. So that the exact Democratic situa- 
tion is this: some of the Northern Demo- 
crats profess acquiescence in the amend- 
ments, and immediately proceed to qualifi- 
cations and explanations which leave every 
thing in doubt; while the chief Southern 
Democrats declare that they cling to the last 
national platform of their party, and regard 
the amendments as usurpations, and void. 
These are the opinions, distinct upon one 
side, obscure and suspicious upon the other, 
which will divide the Democratic National 
Convention as they did the Democratic State 
Convention in Ohio. And as the party 
placed General M‘CLELLAN upon their sur- 
render Chicago platform in 1864, and Mr. 
Srrmovr, who had professed hostility to re- 
pudiation upon their repudiating platform 
in 1868, and General M‘Cook, who virtually 
spurned the amendments, upon the new-de- 
parture platform in Ohio, so, following the 





same practice, the Convention of 1979 will 
probably pronounce vaguely for acquies- 
cence, and then nominate a candidate w), 
does not acquiesce. 
The important fact for all American citi 
zens who are looking for stability and nl 
lease from the questions which the war yi ‘ 
tually settled is that the Democratic eile 
is still torn by a desire to cling to the old 
issues as all that remains of their traditional 
policy. While some Northern organs and 
conventions vociferously shout that al] is 
settled, Southern organs, quite as authorita- 
tive, contemptuously retort that nothing is 
settled. Is this a party to command the 
confidence and support of honest men, who 
are resolved that, as slavery is abolished 
all taint of slavery in laws and customs shall 
also disappear? and that, as the political ex- 
cuse of the rebellion was the doctrine of 
State sovereignty, the sovereignty of States 
to defeat the national will shall be as effect 
ually abolished as slavery ? ‘ 








CLERICAL COMMON-SENSE. 


Bishop CLarK, of Rhode Island, a man of 
great practical sagacity as well as of recov- 
nized ability, recently urged upon the Epis- 
copal Convention of his State provision by 
the churches of life-insurance for their yec- 
tors. This suggestion of the Episcopal prel- 
ate is worthy of the most general considera- 
tion and practical application. There is, 
certainly, no body of laborers in society of 
whom more is expected for less wages than 
the mass of Protestant clergymen. And the 
misfortune of their position is that while 
they must necessarily spend all that they re- 
ceive, they are liable at any moment to find 
themselves unemployed, with diminished 
chances of occupation. It is one of the prac- 
tical evils of the voluntary system, especial- 
ly among sects which have no large relief 
endowments; and the plan suggested by 
Bishop CLaRK is good for two reasons—first 
that it secures the family of a faithful pastor 
from actual poverty at his death, and then 
that it tends to make the pastoral relation 
more permanent. 

There is, indeed, a vague theory that cler- 
gymen should be superior to pecuniary mo- 
tives; and there is a very stale sarcasm 
about “loud calls,” the loudness being de- 
termined by the amount of the salary. Evy- 
ery body else, from a miner to a railway 
president, may properly consider his advan- 
tage and convenience in accepting or declin- 
ing offers of employment; but a clergyman 
is sordid, and is trying to squeeze, camel- 
like, through a needle’s eye, if he reflects 
upon the comfort of his family or his own 
taste in deciding between various calls. But 
to such insinuations he may always urge 
one conclusive answer—namely, that the 
spiritual consideration is always the same; 
for whether it is a rich city society that will 
pay him eight or ten thousand a year, or 4 
poor country parish that offers him six hun- 
dred, they are all miserable sinners, and 
equally in need of hearing the Gospel preach- 
ed of charity and good-will. A man who will 
sell his home and the sacred hearth of his 
children if he can get a thousand dollars 
more than he gave for it thinks his minister 
dreadfully worldly if he tries to relieve the 
cruel pinching of his poverty by gladly ac- 
cepting an additional five hundred a year. 

When the celibacy of the clergy was abol- 
ished by the good sense of Christendom the 
minister was acknowledged as a man subject 
to the ordinary conditions of human life. 
But there is still a very general disposition 
to regard him as especially released from 
those conditions. Bread and meat and cloth- 
ing have for the rest of mankind a very pos 
itive price, Butchers and bakers and tail- 
ors, in their turn, have also to pay appreciable 
prices for what they want, They can not 
conveniently put joints and loaves and coats 
in the plate for the minister, and it is not 
entirely clear that they would even if they 
could. So long, then, as we insist that the 
minister shall subsist as a man, and as 4 
well-dressed, well- bred, educated, waged 
‘man, let us abolish, as effectually as his sor’ 
ibacy has been abolished, the nonsense abo" 
his “sacred profession” as an excuse oe 
starving him. This is the practical at 
of Bishop CLARK’s suggestion, and every 1" 
telligent man will say amen. 


—_—___— 
LETTER FROM LABOULAYE. 


DvRING the sorrows of this country ED0v- 
ARD LABOULAYE and the Count De GasP- 
RIN were our most faithful and intelligen’ 
friends in France; and now, in the midst 
the tragedy of their own eountry, — ssaptaoe 
has died, and LABOULAYE mournfully Sy a 
to the hard duty of restoring civil ey 
The following letter from him to 4 friend 
New York will be read with singular ao 
est and sympathy. He naturally - : 
that the war has been wrongly judge 
this country, and he denounces with all t ; 
ardor of a Frenchman those who have ©” 
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France. He naturally, also, con- 
= the miscreants who follow every 
army With the mass who compose it and the 
nation which it represents. But his words 
are so sad and sincere, and almost hopeless, 
that a difference of judgment will not affect 
the feeling which his letter inspires. It is 
upon the intelligence and character of such 


men as he that his country must depend for 
regeneration. The letter is dated at Ver- 


sailles early in June. lida 

«My pear Frrenp,—Pardon me for not ha t- 
ten pb sooner. We have just passed through trials 
so cruel that they have taken away all freedom of 
thought. During the last two months we have ex- 

rienced every degree of fear and horror; we are 
Percely beginning to breathe freely again; and God 
knows what the future will be. France is far, as yet, 
from having escaped her ills and formed her govern- 
—<s are attempting at this moment to found a re- 
public. I take part in this effort without having much 
faith in its success. You will find in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for June 1 an article of mine on the 
‘Question of Two Chambers,’ in which I show how 
the Americans have successfully solved the problem, 
and urge my countrymen to imitate your excellent 
Federal Constitution. But there is so little republican 
spirit in France—there is such love of pleasure, idle- 
ness, and luxury, and 80 little political sense—that I 
greatly fear the re-establishment of the empire, or the 
restoration of the legitimate monarchy. Besides, I 
understand how the country sighs for repose after so 
much suffering, and dreads liberty such as has been 
practiced in France—that is, sterile agitation and fac- 
tious turmoil. ‘ 

“The war has been very wrongly judged in the Unit- 
ed States, and strange indulgence has been shown 
there toward the infamous deeds of the Prussians. 
The truth will make itself felt, I hope, by degrees, and 
the great number of Germans who live in the States 
will not suffice to mislead the opinion of enlightened 
men. The Prussians have robbed, pillaged, and burn- 
ed every where. It was they who invented incendi- 
arism with petroleum, and who burned the charming 
little town of St. Clond even after the armistice. It 
was they who tanght the Communists to set fire to 
public edifices, and to make hostages of innocent vic- 
tims, They brought in their train demoralization and 
terror. As to their private morals, they are shameful. 
Versailles was the perpetual ecene of their debauchery 
and drunkenness. These braggarts of virtue, who came 
to chastise France in the name of God, are naught but 
brigands, despite their gloss of civilization. This war 
will result not only in unspeakable wretchedness to 
France, but in complete servitude to Germany, and 
dishonor to all Europe, which suffered such infamy to 
be enacted, and tranquilly witnessed the forcible seiz- 
ure of French provinces which refused the Prussian 
joke, 
. “I have just received very sad news, which will 
grieve you as well as me—the sudden death of M. Dr 
Gaspartn. I have not heard it confirmed officially, but 
have been assured that his death is announced by all 
the Geneva journals. It is a great loss to humanity. 
America will not forget with what zeal and devotion 
M. De Gasparin supported the right side in the civil 
war. No one did as much as he to prevent the perver- 
sion of public opinion on the Continent, and to rally 
the sympathies of Europe to the support of the good 
cause, This was no easy task, for nothing had been 
neglected to mislead public opinion. The character 
of M. Dx Gasparrn, and the great esteem in which his 
name was held, did much for the Northern cause; and 
I hope that the United States will give him credit for 
this. It will be a consolation to his widow and friends, 

“ Adieu, my dear friend; think of us often in the 
rude trials through which we are passing. I hoped 
that I had reached the time of repose, and was prepar- 
ing to enjoy my old age, when lo! like Franxuty of old, 
I must buckle on the harness anew, and fight for the 
liberty which the young men abandon. May God give 
me the strength I need to return to the combat, and 
may my friends accompany me with their prayers! 
The horizon is very dark, and we are plunged in the 
depths of an abyss; but the nation is better than its 
conquerors, and than the wretches who have burned 
Paris. Ido not despair of its salvation, with the help 
of God, Ever yours, 

“ Epovarp Lapov.aye.” 








INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 


Iowa is another of the States to which 
Republicans point with satisfaction, and its 
Republican voice is harmonious with that of 
Ohio. Upon the same day with their breth- 
ren in Ohio the Republicans declared their 
principles and nominated their candidates, 
and with the same unanimity. We confess 
that we fail to perceive either in the votes 
of Connecticut or the declarations of Ohio 
and Iowa the paralysis of the party which 
has been loudly proclaimed. It is difficult 
for the supporters of a party, of which the 
ruling principle is to vote for Beelzebub if 
he is “regularly” nominated, to understand 
the independent and vigorous criticism 
which is always observable in the Republic- 
an ranks, Such criticism and such inde- 
pendence, however, might be inferred from 
one or two facts; such, for instance, as the 
character of the States in which Republican 
ascendency is-virtually unquestioned. Even 
New York, although now Democratic, is de- 
batable ground, and there is probably little 
doubt among intelligent persons that with 
rpaaaaes vote New York is Republican to- 

Meanwhile the States which are politically 
unchanging are significant facts. The chief 
vemocratic States are Kentucky, Delaware, 
sy aryland, and perhaps New Jersey. The 
hiet Republican States are Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Iowa, and, in fact, the North- 
. est. To name them is to illustrate the dif- 
‘rence between the character and the tend- 
*ney of the two parties. As formerly the 
srength of the Democratic party lay in the 
Slave States, so now it lies in those which 
at least are not superior in general intelli- 
sence and in all the signs of a high and pro- 
gemive civilization. So in the State of 
‘ew York its strength lies in what may be 





called the worst parts of the towns and cities. 
Such facts are suggestive. They show that 
what is called “Democracy” is agreeable to 
the state of society which is produced by a 
system of slavery, or to extreme ignorance. 
Is it because Democracy is identical with in- 
telligence, good order, respect for equal rights, 
and the general welfare of the community ? 
Is Republicanism constantly in the ascendant 
in the States we have named because it appeals 
to class prejudice and hate and passion; be- 
cause it is hostile to fair play and the equal 
chance of all men, and because it fosters igno- 
rance and superstition? Is the history of the 
country under Democratic supremacy that of 
honest, humane, and just government? If 
it is, does that party need a “new departure?” 
Is the same history under Republican control 
that of constant pandering to inhumanity 
and ignorance? 

These are interesting questions, and suit- 
able for the approaching political season. 








THE FEAST OF COLLEGES. 


MIDSUMMER, with the annual college com- 
mencements, shows us an amiable and ad- 
mirable rivalry among the schools of the 
highest class not only to furnish the best 
education, but to educate freely. If the ori- 
gin of our college system is monkish and 
medieval, it is not likely to remain so; for 
Yankee inquisitiveness and enterprise have 
entered the quadrangle, and are asking a 
reason for every ancient form and venerable 
precedent. This impetus may be traced in 
large part to the act of Congress of 1862, 
which granted thirty thousand acres of the 
public land for each of the Senators and 
representatives in Congress of every State 
which might provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. From 
this timely and noble grant sprang, among 
other institutions, the Cornell University in 
this State—a thoroughly and honorably un- 
sectarian school. And the success of one 
has inspired others. It has stimulated the 
religious denominations to enlarge their 
special schools; and on every side there are 
foundations and gifts and endowments, mak- 
ing glad the heart of the scholar, and of the 
patriot who comprehends the close relation 
between a high standard of education and 
the national welfare and stability. 

Meanwhile the election of Mr. E1or as 
President of Harvard, and of Mr. ANGELL as 
President of the University of Michigan, the 
two great schools of the East and the West, 
has but quickened the interest and activity 
in the whole subject. Princeton receives 
Dr. M‘CosH as its head; and Yale, the an- 
cient and friendly rival of Harvard, losing 
its honored chief, Dr. Woo sry, feels the 
imperative necessity of pressing forward to 
save her old laurels and gather new. In 
the current number of the College Review, a 
monthly periodical full of college informa- 
tion, and edited with intelligence and skill 
by Mr. W1L11AM L. STONE, there is a paper 
by Professor DANA, of Yale, upon its position 
and its necessities. Last year President Bar- 
NARD, of Columbia College, made a very in- 
teresting and valuable report upon college 
education in cities; and this year the Uni- 
versity of New York shows its resolution to 
deserve success by a radical reform under 
Chancellor Crosspy—if he will allow the 
word radical to be associated with his name. 

At the late commencement Mr. W. A. But- 
LER addressed the alumni, and announced 
that henceforth a course of four years of the 
best instruction in the classical and scientific 
departments will be offered by the university 
without money and without price, while the 
departments of medicine and law will offer 
instruction not absolutely free, but upon the 
most reasonable terms. Of course, for such 
liberal opportunities, money is indispensable. 
Professor DANA says that Yale must have 
three-quarters of a million of dollars if she 
would do what she can and ought to do. 
And such appeals, large as they are, are found 
not to exhaust the generous sympathy of 
those who are either especially or generally 
interested in particular institutions. There 
is, indeed, one word of suggestion to be of- 
fered to those about to give large sums of 
money to any college, or to put their names 
to subscriptions, and that is, not to encum- 
ber the gift with conditions. If the college 
is worth helping, its authorities best know 
how the help should be applied; and if he 
gives twice who gives quickly, he also 
doubles his gift who gives unconditionally. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue departure of Mr. TaurLow Weep for 
Liverpool recalls an incident in his early career, 
which he recently mentioned to the writer. 
Seated, not long since, on the es oe! deck of an 
ocean steamer in front of the wheel-house, he 
remarked that the elderly person at the wheel, 
and the younger one who was assisting, look- 
ed like father and son. ‘ Yes,’’ was the reply 
of the gentleman to whom he spoke; “dou 
less that is old Pons the Pilot, and Pontius his 
son.” Mr. Weep thereupon said: “‘That re- 
minds me. The first article I ever wrote for a 
newspaper was on Pontius Pitate. In reading 





the New Testament it had occurred to me that 
the general notion about PrLaTE was erroneous ; 
_I thought he was a pretty fair man, and in the 
great trial in which he is on the record as judge, 
there is no evidence but that he meant to act 
ae. I was then a P reyes heyy printer— 
this was in 1815—in the office of the Albany Reg- 
ister, and wrote an article taking that view. 
That article was the first I ever wrote for publi- 
cation.’’—The recent death of Mr. Epwin Cros- 
WELL has elicited the fact that on last New-Year’s 
Day a handsome present in money was made to 
him by several personal friends. The writer of 
this ~~ to know that the subscription pa- 

r for that purpose was drawn and circulated 

y Mr. WEED, who headed the list with a large 
donation (there was none larger), and who called 
oe most of the gentlemen who subscribed. 
The amount contributed was nearly nine thou- 
sand dollars, of which eight thousand was in- 
vested in seven per cent. bonds, and the balance 
handed over in money for immediate use. It 
may be mentioned, also, that at the same time 
a life-long personal and political friend of Mr. 
CROSWELL added to this amount a private gift 
of his own of ten thousand dollars. Itis as cred- 
itable to the modesty of this gentleman as it is 
to his liberality that he peremptorily refuses to 
let his name be published in connection with it. 

—The Tribune states that ‘‘ Taomas JEFFERSON 
and MarTIN VAN Buren have been the only men 
in the history of this country who have been 
Governors of States, holders of first-class foreign 
missions, heads of cabinets, Vice-Presidents, and 
Presidents.’’ The Tribune might have added that 
JEFFERSON was a member of that notable Con- 

that declared the United States to be a na- 
ion ; and that Mr. Van Buren, besides holding 
the offices held by Mr. JEFFERSON, was appoint- 
ed Surrogate of Columbia County in 1802, elect- 
ed State Senator in 1812, a nted Attorney- 
General in 1815, and elected United States Sena- 
tor in 1821. No man in the United States has 
filled so many offices of distinction as Martin 
Van BUREN. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS has purchased 
a half interest in the Atlanta Sun, and is hence- 
forth to be its political editor. Ordinarily men 
do not make the best editors who commence the 
business at sixty years of age, and Mr. 8. lacks 
but a few months of that. He has been in po- 
litical life since 1836—most of the time (from 1843 
to 1860) in Congress. His ‘‘ Life and Speeches,” 
published in 1867, though displaying a certain 
degree of ability, can not be said to have made any 
deep impression on the public mind, or to have 
had any marked influence in politics. We doubt 
if Mr. StePHens has the health requisite for the 
stated dradgery of editorial life. According to 
the newspapers, he has been in a moribund con- 
dition since he first entered political life. Itused 
to be stoutly maintained by Washington hack- 
men and undertakers that he was a fraud, hav- 
ing been expected and relied upon to die before 
the close of every ap pee y session, and to 
exist longer was an unfair and tantalizing post- 
ponement of their legitimate funeral fees. 

—Mr. CoLFrax is recuperating. Mrs, CoLFax 
drives him around the environs of South Bend 
every evening, which he finds a good thing. The 
M.D.’s of the bailiwick have decided that 8. C. 
must make no more speeches atop of stumps, and 
write no more letters during the two remaining 
years of his term. For so young a man (forty- 
eight) he has had a fine official run, having been 
continuously in public life during the last one- 
and-twenty years. He professes a determina- 
tion to retire from politics at the close of his 
term, but one can never tell what one will do 
about those things. 

—In the Book Soncers case Rey. Dr. CARLTON 
testified, the report says ‘‘ very reluctantly,” that 
he was a director in the Shoe and Leather Bank, 
in the Home Life-Insurance Company, and in an 
oil company; an alderman in Elizabeth City, 
trustee of a church in the same place, and trustee 
of the Genesee College. Judge REYNOLDs pro- 

ed to inquire further into his secular pursuits, 
ut CARLTON declined to answer, as he did not 
want his private affairs “ — into.” Neverthe- 
less, doctor, the Methodist public will pry into 
them. They will ask whether, with such a mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, you can give the neces- 
sary attention to the publishing interests of the 
Church. ene . ¢ : 
—Apropos of Mr. G. P. Putnam's clever bio- 
phieal sketch of WasHINGTON IRVING, pub- 
fished in the Weekly of May 27, the following mot 
of InviING’s, now first published in this country, 
will be appreciated: In conversation one day 
with a very clever woman, the merits of a certain 
American diplomatist being on the tapis, Mr. 
IrvING, alluding to his pomposity, said, ‘‘ Ah! 
he is a great man, and, in his own estimation, a 
very great man—a man of great weight. When 
he goes to the West, the East tips up.” 

—The illustrated article on ‘‘ The Bank of 8t. 
George, Genoa,’’ written by O. M. Spencer, the 
United States consul at Genoa, and published in 
the February number of —— Magazine, hes 
been translated into Italian by Count Loprz,a 
literary celebrity of Turin. This paper is pro- 
nounced by competent authority the best ac- 
count of the bank, within the same compass, 
that has ever been published in any language. 

—A difference of opinion between Bishop 
Waitenovuse and the Rev. Mr. CHENEY as to 
the use or non-use of a single word in the bap- 
tismal service has sent a little flutter of excite- 
ment throughout the Episcopal Church. With 

relates, as with politicians, time makes changes. 
fn 1838, when Dr. WarreHovse was rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Rochester, New York, the dio- 
cese of New York was divided, and the diocese 
of Western New York organized. Dr. WuiTE- 
HOUSE was then known as a Low-Churchman, 
and became the candidate of that ow for bish- 
op of the new diocese. The late Jonn C. SPEN- 
CER, Secretary of War and subsequently Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in President TrLer’s cab- 
inet, was one of his most strenuous supporters. 
A majority, however, of the Convention were 
High-Churchmen (that was before the advent of 
“ritualism”’), and, under the lead of the Rev. 
Dr. SHELTON, of Buffalo, and Rev. Dr. Boies, 
of Batavia, voted for the late Bishop De Lancey, 
who was elected. Afterward Dr. WHITEHOUSE 
became rector of St. Thomas's Church, in this 
city, and so continued until 1851, when he was 
consecrated Assistant- Bishop of Illinois, and 
succeeded to the full episcopate on the death of 
Bishop Cuass, in 1852. For some time after as- 
suming the crosier he affiliated — with the 
Low-Church people. Latterly, w er owing 
or not to two or three visits to England, and 
mingling freely with the lord bishops of the Eg- 





tablished Church, he has gradually become what 
is called a tolerably ‘*‘sound’’ Churchman, and 
somewhat of a stickler for authority. He isa 
pious, polite, polished prelate; but in the Cur- 
NEY matter he has made a sacerdotal blunder. 
CHENEY ditto. 

—The Emperor of Brazil, who is coming to 
New York during the present year, is now in the 
very flush of manhood, being forty-six years old. 
From FLercuer’s “Brazil and the Brazilians,”’ 
published by Harper & Brorners, we learn 
that in his veins courses the united blood of the 
BRAGANZzAsS, the Bovursons, and the HapsBures. 
7 marriage he is related to the royal families 
of England, France, Russi: Spain, and Naples. 
His father, Dom Prepro t, was an energetic 
BraGanza, his mother a HaPsBurG, and sister- 
in-law to NaPoLgon I. His relatives are of ev- 
ery grade from the constitutional monarch to 
the most absolute ruler, He is constantly in 

ublic at Rio, and noted for courteous manners. 

e writes and speaks fluently English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian ; has devoted much 
time to chemistry, is a good topographical engi- 
neer, has a great penchant for philology, and 
writes with perspicuity and elegance. In 1856 
the Hon. Lurner Brapisn, then President of 
the New York Historical Society, proposed, and 
MARSHAL 8, BrpwELL, Esq., seconded, the Em- 
peror as an honorary member of the Society; 
and the Rev. Dr. Oscoop, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, said of him: ‘Dom Pepro II., by his char- 
acter, and by his taste, epplication, and acquisi- 
tions in literature and science, ascends from his 
mere fortuitous position as Emperor, and takes 
his place in the world as a man.” 

—Mr. Bonner has a pleasant word for Mr. 
GREELEY, who, he says, goes up to his farm 
‘“*Chappaqua” (or Chop-away), on Fridays, an 
that onarriving he immediately proceeds to chop. 
He never foregoeg that. Mr. GREELEY is not oe 
very courteous in showing visitors around, but 
manifests great enjoyment in the scenery, and in 
pointing out the different sights; but after a 
while he says to his visitor, “If you will amuse 
yourself a while now, I guess I'll do a little chop- 
ping.”” Mr, GREELEY has done a good deal with 
the axe in his day. He has lopped off many 
useless limbs from the political tree, hewed o 
any number of decayed and dead branches, 
tapped numberless ‘‘sap-heads,”’ successfully 
set a goodly number of fruit-bearing grafts, re- 
morselessly hacked down scores of useless old 
trees, and pulled out of their roots hundreds of 
old stumps that encumbered the earth and pre- 
vented the growth of those public crops for 
which Mr. G. has so long been laboring on the 
national farm. ‘Chappaqua’ affords a fine il- 
lustration of what can be accomplished by in- 
dustrious, intelligent farming—and plenty of 
capital. 

—The new governor of the Bank of France, 
M. Picarp, has been nicely provided for by 
President Turers, who was obliged to displace 
him from the a4 The salary of that finan- 
cial magnate is 60, francs a year, besides 
12,000 francs for expenses, and 15,000 francs in 
tickets of presence. He has some few other per- 
quisites, which make his total pay about $17,000 
per annum, besides which he is lodged in vast 
and splendid apartments. There have been but 
ten governors of the Bank of France since its 
organization in 1806, 

—Mr. J. N. Carpoza, formerly associate editor 
of the Savannah Morning News, and now a reg 
ular contributor to the Savannah publican, is 

robably the oldest editor in the United States, 
lovin celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on 
the 17th ult. His editorial career was begun in 
Charleston in 1816, and he writes with as much 
freshness and force to-day as he did when he 
first inserted himself in the harness editorial. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur peek Scauderia ppled and con- 
nected the ends of the broken cable of 1865 on the 
20th of June, and messages are now flashing through 
the wires as when they were first laid down. 

The corner-stone of the new State Capitol was laid 
at Albany, with impressive Masonic ceremonies, on the 
2th of June. 

The Committee of Internal Revenue, having caused 
an examination of the accounts of the ex-coliecto 
has ascertained that there is due from such the sum 0 
$2,813,105 29, instead of $85,000,000, as was industrious- 
ly reported by some persons. About $2,000,000 of this 
amount is due from the Southern States. Suits have 


ble of yy three thousand persons, has been 
Pranaferred to Round Lake, Saratoga Coanty, in this 


red warriors into the and the caval- 
Y force at the command of General Reynolde is suffi- 
c 


this tone, The Sioux. hear 
and su to joux near 
fore Berthold PPA Satord Je herdsmen, 
and hension is felt.that. orthern Pacific 
Rallresh enginesss may have difficulty in running the 
line in the up-river country. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


the al banquet of the Cobden Club on Sat- 
w - evening, June 2%, Earl Granville said the settle- 











great quarrels should be settled, leaving only friend- 
on 


of Commons that immediate notice would be given to 
tish claimants under the Treaty of Washin to 


hile their proofs before the Commission by the 
treaty , 

Earl Granville stated that ~~ 9, 1965, the date 
General 


Lee’s surrender, had been ted as the 
close of the war, but he thought claims subse. 
quent to that would be considered. 

There is no material change in the aspect of affairs 


in France. The supplementary elections absorb all 
attention, and a heated contest is between the 
republican and the monarchist journ The former 
are united; iy" the latter, although most nw 


in case the 

move for a constitution, and then offer the throne 
the ite de in the event of his 
clining, to the Comte 

There is said to be a it of destitction and 
su’ in Paris, nearly being depend. 
ent charity. 

Goteges Conte, Se eater died in Lon- 
don on the 18th of June, aged 
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An eye-witness of this march to Montmartre 
writes: ‘‘I met a company of female Federals 
bearing two great red flags, and shouting the 
* Marseillaise’ and ‘Vive la Commune,’ [ fan. 
cied I recognized at the head of the company 
one of the favorite orators of the club at the 
Boule Noire, who seemed to take the place of 
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WOMEN OF MONTMARTRE. 


TH ‘ation on this page is from a sketch 
of a bar f women were marching to 
Mont: luring the second siege of Paris, to 
lefend a | cade which they had erected there. 
Thes t \ ; of the Commune, and 


sinew, ferocity such as the weaker vessel, man, 
can not hope to rival, and such a love of riot— 
always appearing in the van when Paris rises— 
that we might almost say that if revolutions are 
not produced by them, they are produced by the 
revolutions, and are imbued with their very spir- 
it. ‘These are some of the antagonists the Ver- 


womanly qualities which we admire, forgetting 
that it may be the very want of those attributes 
which has induced them to quit the conventional 
mode of life. The vivandiére of our imagination 
is always young and pretty and innocent, a gay 
young creature amidst the regiment of rough, 
| kindly men, and our feelings receive a shock 


who 


generally 


wurrior-woman real- 
inwomanly, and degrad- 
y, but by no means pleas- 
pp exceptional situ- 
picture them as we wish them 
find them something very dif. 
endow them with those 
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“THE COMMUNE OR DEATH!”—WOMEN OF MONTMARTRE. 


when we see the reality. 


these fighting women of the Commune. 


The Amazon of ro- 
| mance is always beautiful and stately as Diana; 

but, if such a race ever existed, we should dis- 

cover there was not much of woman’s beauty 
| about them, perhaps no more than we find in 
They 
are fitted for their work; they have muscle and 


sailles troops had to conquer before they could 


call Paris their own, and in the accounts given 
of the long trains of prisoners, the most melan- 
choly features are these women—defiant, jeering, 
and shameless—on their way to the hulks or the 
scaffold, or the trench, where the firing party 
awaited them. 





| an officer. Each woman had a Chassepot slung 
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across her shoulders, and a belt and cartou h 
box, amply supplied with cartridges, round het 
waist. The by-standers signified their disgust, 
but took care not to speak too loud, as it was 
evident these women were disposed to do some- 
thing desperate.” 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


One of the most romantic trials on record is 
rogress in one of the London conrts, 
the title and estates of an ancient bar- 
ith a rent-roll equal to $150,000 a year 
The case is briefly this: In 1853 Roger 


now in p 
involving 
onetcy, W 
in gold. 


the course of 1854 intelligence was received at 
Tichborne that Rocer had taken passage at 
Rio de Janeiro in April, on the ship Bella, 
bound for New York, that she had foundered 
at sea, and that the owners and underwriters 
treated her as having been lost. No tidings 
came of the crew, except that one boat belong- 
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Some time in 1858 a common sailor presented 
himself at Tichborne Park with the story that 
he had just arrived from Australia. He asked 
for alms, and had a conversation with Lady 
TicHBorng, in which he declared that he had 
heard that a boat’s crew from a ship, which he 
thought was the Beda, had been picked up at 


| 50, 


| were unavailing, it appears, until after the death 


of Sir James. But in the month of March, 
1866, she at last received a letter from Sir 


| Roger, written from New South Wales, express- 


ing the wish to come home directly, and asking 
that money should be sent to enable him to do 
This was done, and he arrived in Paris, to 
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THE TICHBORNE TRIAL—SKETCHES IN COURT. 









CuaRies l'icuorye, son of Sir James Francts | ing to the Bella had been met with on the ocean | sea and brought into Melbourne. Sir James | meet his mother, accompanied by a wife and 
hag RLORNE, left England for Valparaiso. Up | with no one on board, and it was taken for | TicnsorNe, the father, did not think the report child, in January, 1867. He being unwell, Lady 
medi “ |, 1854, letters came from him to his | granted that the whole crew were drowned. | worth notice. — The mother, however, finding in | TicHBORNE went to see him at a hotel in the 
ar who learned from them that he was en- | This seems to have been accepted as conclusive | it a corroboration of her cherished hopes, clung Rue St. Honoré. She ‘* instantly recognized 
ed * traveling in various parts of South | by all but Lady Ticusorne, who clung to the | to it as gospel. She caused advertisements to be | him” as her first-born son, RoGpr Cuaries 
on = ; He also sent home birds, some pic- | belief that her son was saved, and had a pre- | inserted in the Australian papers, and took vari- | TICHBORNE. 


ome peculiar spurs and stirrups. In | sentiment that she would one day see him again. | ous other measures to discover her lost son. All Her conviction on this point is strongly ex- 
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pressed in an affidavit to which she has sworn, 
one paragraph of which reads as follows : 

“JT am certain as I am of my own existence, and 
distinctly and positively swear, that the plaintiff is my 
first-born son, the issue of my marriage with the said 
Sir James Frascirs Dovcuty TicuBnorne (deceased). 
His features, disposition, and voice are unmistakable, 
and must, in my judgment, be recognized by impartiz 
and unprejudiced persons who knew him before he 
left England in the year 1853.” 

The mother’s belief was further strengthened 
by constant talks with the claimant over numer- 
ous private family matters that occurred during 
her son's youth, by his reminding her of the arti- 
cles he had sent her from South America, ete. 
All this evidence, she says in her affidavit, is to 
her mind most conclusive, and declares it is im- 
possible she can be mistaken in his identity. 

The evidence of other persons is equally posi- 
tive in his favor. GrorGe ALLEN, formerly 
butler in the TrcHBoRNe family, swears that he 
has no doubt of the claimant’s identity with the 
veritable Sir Rocer. 
body-servant of Sir RoGer in 1852, is no less 
positive. He has ‘‘no more doubt that the 
claimant is the Roger TrcHBorNE of 1852 than 
he has that he, Carver, is himself.” Other peo- 
ple in or connected with the regiment to which 
Sir Rocer belonged likewise recollect and iden- 
tify him. 

On the other hand, the evidence against the 
claimant is equally strong and positive. Several 
witnesses—one of them a well-known clergyman 
—who kuew Sir RoGer before his disappear- 
ance swear that they do not believe the claimant 
to be Sir Roger. ‘The real baronet was educa- 
ted in France, and spoke French with fluency. 
The claimant is quite ignorant of that language, 
which he professes to have forgotten in the course 
of his long knocking about the world. It also 
appears that the Sir RoGer who sailed for Valpa- 
raiso was short and slight, while the claimant is 
rather tall and stout. As he was twenty-four 
years of age at the time of his departure, it is 
plausibly urged that he can scarcely have altered 
materially in stature.since that time. The con- 
testants further declare that the whole affair is 
a conspiracy, of which a man named BoGL—e— 
for many years in the service of the TrcHBORNE 
family—is the prime mover, and that he it is who 
selected his man in Australia for this persona- 
tion, supplied him with information, and taught 
him how to play his delicate and critical part. 

‘The examination of the claimant by the Solic- 
itor-General has been searching and severe, and 
nothing in fiction could rival one scene in which 
the claimant was interrogated respecting the 
contents of a sealed packet which Sir RoGrr, 
at the time of his departure, left in the hands 
of his business agent, to be acted on only on the 
happening of certain events. The claimant was 
very reluctant to answer, and did so only on the 
positive order of the Court. His answer in- 
volved the reputation of a married lady, then 
present in the court-room, the cousin of Sir Roc- 
ER, whom he declared under oath he had se- 
duced a short time before leaving England. The 
papers in the sealed packet he declared contain- 
ed directions to be followed in case she should 
have a child, This statement made a profound 
sensation in the court-room. It is indignantly 
denied by the other side. The papers in ques- 
tion were destroyed in 1854. 

‘The heir whom the present claimant will dis- 
possess, in case his pretensions are made good, is 
a jad named Henry A, J. Tichporne, grand- 
son of Sir James, and son of ALFRED TicH- 
BORNE, also deceased. ‘The trial promises to 
be one of extraordinary length as well as excite- 
ment and interest. ‘The illustrations on the pre- 
ceding page are from sketches taken in the court- 
room during the trial. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Author ef “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 


“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., ete. 








CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAID OF IT. 


Tue wounded man had just fallen into a first 
sleep after his disaster, when the press of the cap- 
ital was already proclaiming throughout the land 
the attack and search for arms at Kilgobbin Cas- 
tle. In the ‘national papers a very few lines were 
devoted to the event; indeed, their tone was one 
of party sneer at the importance given by their 
contemporaries to a very ordinary incident. ‘* [s 
there,” asked the Convicted Felon, ‘*any thing 
very strange or new in the fact that Irishmen 
have determined to be armed? Is English legis- 
lation in this country so marked by justice, clem- 
ency, and generosity that the people of Ireland 
prefer to submit their lives and fortunes to its 
sway to trusting what brave men alone trust in 
—their fearlessness and their daring? What is 
there, then, so remarkable in the repairing to Mr. 
Kearney’s house for a loan of those weapons of 
which his family for several generations have for- 
gotten the-use?” In the government journals the 
story of the attack was headed, ‘‘ Attack on Kil- 
gobbin Castle. Heroic Resistance by a Young 
Lady:” in which Kate Kearney’s conduct was 
described in colors of extravagant eulogy. She 
was alternately Joan of Arc and the Maid of 
Saragossa, and it was gravely discussed whether 
any and what honors of the Crown were at her 
Majesty ’s disposal to reward such brilliant hero- 
ism. Jn another print of the same stamp the nar- 
rative began: ‘The disastrous condition of our 
country 1s never displayed in darker colors than 
when the totally unprovoked character of some 
outrage has to he recorded by the press. It is 
our melancholy task to present such a case as this 
to our readers to-day, If it was our wish to ex- 


Tuomas Carter, the: 


hibit to a stranger the picture of an Irish estate 
in which all the blessings of good management, 

intelligence, kindliness, and Christian charity 
were displayed—to show him a property where 
the well-being of landlord and tenant were inex- 
tricably united, where the condition of the peo- 
ple, their dress, their homes, their food, and their 
daily comforts could stand comparison with the 
most favored English county—we should point to 
the Kearney estate of Kilgobbin; and yet it is 
here, in the very house where his ancestors have 
resided for generations, that a most savage and 
dastardly attack is made; and if we feel a sense 
of shame in recording the outrage, we are recom- 
pensed by the proud elation with which we can re- 
count the repulse—the noble and gullant achieve- 
ment of an Irish girl. History has the record of 
more momentous feats, but we doubt that there 
is one in the annals of any land in which a higher 
heroisra was displayed than in this splendid de- 
fense by Miss Kearney.” Then followed the 
story; not one of the papers having any knowl- 
edge of Walpole’s presence on the occasion, or 
the slightest suspicion that she was aided in any 
way. 

Joe Atlee was busily engaged in conning over 
and comparing these somewhat contradictory re- 
ports as he sat at his breakfast, his chum, Kearney, 
being still in bed and asleep, after a late night at 
a ball. At last there came a telegraphic dispatch 
for Kearney ; armed with which, Joe entered the 
bedroom and woke him. : 

‘* Here's something for you, Dick,” cried he. 
‘* Are you too sleepy to read it ?” ; 

‘*'Tear it open and see what it is, like a good 
fellow,” said the other, indolently. 

‘It’s from your sister—at least it is signed 
Kate. It says: ‘There is no cause for alarm. 
All is going on well, and papa will be back this 
evening. I write by this post.’” 

**What does all that mean?” cried Dick, in 
surprise. 

‘* The whole story is in the papers. The boys 
have taken the opportunity of your father’s ab- 
sence from home to make a demand for arms at 
your house, and your sister, it seems, showed fight 
and beat them off. They talk of two fellows be- 
ing seen badly wounded, but, of course, that part 
of the story can not be relied on, That they got 
enough to make them beat a retreat is, however, 
certain ; and as they were what is called a strong 
party, the feat of resisting them is no small glory 
for a young lady.” 

‘‘It was just what Kate was certain to do. 
There’s no man with a braver heart.” 

**T wonder how the beautiful Greek behaved ? 
I should like greatly to hear what part she took 





in the defense of the citadel. Was she fainting, 
or in hysterics, or so overcome by terror as to be 
unconscious ?” 

‘*T'll give you any wager you like Kate did 
the whole thing herself. ‘There was a Whiteboy 
attack to force the stairs when she was a child, 
and I suppose we rehearsed that combat fully 
tifty—ay, five hundred times. Kate always took 
the defense, and though we were sometimes four 
to one, she kept us back.” 

** By Jove! I think I should be afraid of such 
a young lady.” 

**So you would. She has more pluck in her 
heart than half that blessed province you come 
from. ‘That’s the blood of the old stock you are 
often pleased to sneer at, and of which the pres- 
ent will be a lesson to teach you better.” 

** May not the lovely Greek be descended from 
some ancient stock, too? Who is to say what 
blood of Pericles she has not in her veins? I 
tell you I'll not give up the notion that she was a 
sharer in this glory.” 

“If you’ve got the papers with the account, 
let me see them, Joe. I've half a mind to run 
down by the night mail—that is, if 1 can. Have 
you got any tin, Atlee ?” 

‘*'There were some shillings in one of my pock- 
ets last night. How much do you want ?” 

‘* Kighteen-and-six first class, and a few shil- 
lings for a cab.” 

“*Tcan manage that; but I'll go and fetch you 
the papers; there’s time enough to talk of the 
journey.” 

The newsman had just deposited the Croppy 
on the table as Joe returned to the breaktast- 
table, and the story of Kilgobbin headed the first 
column in large capitals, ** While our contempo- 
raries,” it began, ‘* are recounting with more than 
their wonted eloquence the injuries inflicted on 
three poor laboring men, who, in their igno- 
rance of the locality, had the temerity to ask for 
alms at Kilgobbin Castle yesterday evening, and 
were ignominiously driven away from the door 
by a young lady whose benevolence was admin- 
istered through a blunderbuss, we, who form no 
portion of the polite press, and have no preten- 
sion to mix in what are euphuistically called the 
‘best circles’ of this capital, would like to ask, 
for the information of those humble classes 
among which our readers are found, is it the 
custom for young ladies to await the absence of 
their fathers to entertain young gentlemen tour- 








ists? and is a reputation for even heroic courage 
not somewhat dearly purchased at the price of 
the companionship of the admittedly most profli- 
gate man of a vicious and corrupt society? The 
heroine who defended Kilgobbin can reply to qpr 
query.” 

Joe Atlee read this paragraph three times over 
before he carried in the paper to Kearney. 

‘* Here's an insolent paragraph, Dick,” he cried, 
as he threw the paper to him on the bed. ‘‘ Of 
course it’s a thing can not be noticed in any way, 
but it’s not the less rascally for that.” 

**You know the fellow who edits this paper, 
Joe ?” said Kearney, trembling with passion. 

‘**No; my friend is doing his bit of oakum at 
Kilmainham. ‘They gave him thirteen months, 
and a fine that he'll never be able to pay; but 
what would you do if the fellow who wrote it were 
in the next room this moment ?” 


** Thrash him within an inch of his life.” 
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‘* And, with the inch of life left him, he’d get 
strong again and write at you and all belonging 
to you every day of his existence. Don't you 
see that all this license is one of the prices of 
liberty? There’s no guarding against excesses 
when you establish a rivalry. The doctors could 
tell you how many diseased lungs and aneurisms 
are made by training for a rowing-match.” 

“T'll go down by the mail to-night and see 
what has given the origin to this scandalous 
falsehood.” 

‘« There’s no harm in doing that, especially if 
you take me with you.” 

‘* Why should I take you, or for what ?” 

** As guide, counselor, and friend.” 

‘** Bright thought, when all the money we can 
muster between us is only enough for one fare.” 

** Doubtless, first class ; but we could go third 
class, two of us, for the same money. Do you 
imagine that Damon and Pythias would have 
been separated if it came even to traveling in a 
cow compartment ?” 

‘*T wish you could see that there are circum- 
stances in life where the comic man is out of 
place.” 

**T trust I shall never discover them ; at least 
so long as fate treats me with ‘ heavy tragedy.’” 

‘I’m not exactly sure, either, whether they'd 
like to receive you just now at Kilgobbin.” 

‘* Tnhospitable thought! My heart assures me 
of « most cordial welcome.” 

‘* And I should only stay a day or two at far- 
thest.” 

‘* Which would suit me to perfection. I must 
be back here by Tuesday if I had to walk the dis- 
tance.” 

‘* Not at all improbable, so far as I know of your 
resources.” 

‘*What a churlish dog it is! Now had you, 
Master Dick, proposed to me that we should go 
down and pass a week at a certain small thatched 
cottage on the banks of the Ban, where a Pres- 
byterian minister with eight olive-branches vege- 
tates, discussing tough mutton and tougher the- 
ology on Sundays, and getting through the rest 
of the week with the parables and potatoes, I'd 
have said, Done!” 

‘*Tt was the inopportune time I was thinking 
of. Who knows what confusion this event may 
not have thrown them into? If you like to risk 
the discomfort, I make no objection.” 

‘** To so heartily expressed an invitation there 
can be but one answer, I yield.” 

** Now look here, Joe, I'd better be frank with 
you: don't try it on at Kilgobbin as you do with 
me.” 

** You are afraid of my insinuating manners, 
are you ?” 

‘**T am afraid of your confounded impudence, 
and of that notion you can not get rid of, that 
your cool familiarity is a fashionable tone.” 

** How men mistake themselves! I pledge you 
my word, if I was asked what was the great blem- 
ish in my manner, I'd have said it was bashful- 


** Well, then, it is not!” 

** Are you sure, Dick—are you quite sure ?” 

**T am quite sure, and, unfortunately for you, 
you'll find that the majority agree with me.” 

‘**A wise man should guard himself against 
the defects that he might have, without knowing 
it.’ That is a Persian proverb, which you will find 
in Hafiz. I believe you never read Hafiz?” 

** No, nor you either,” 

“*That’s true; but I can make my own 
Hafiz, and just as good as the real article. By- 
the-way, are you aware that the water-carriers at 
Tehran sing ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and believe it a na- 
tional poem ?” 

**T don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

**Tll bring down an Anacreon with me, and 
see if the Greek cousin can spell her way through 
an ode.” 

' “* And I distinctly declare you shall do no such 
thing.” 

**Oh dear, oh dear, what an unamiable trait is 
envy! By-the-way, was that your frock-coat I 
wore yesterday at the races ?” 

“*T think you know it was; at least you re- 
membered it when you tore the sleeve.” 

‘*'True, most true; that torn sleeve was the 
reason the rascal would only let me have fifteen 
shillings on it.” 

** And you mean to say you pawned my coat ?” 

“*T left it in the temporary care of a relative, 
Dick ; but it isa redeemable mortgage, and don’t 
fret about it.” f 

‘* Ever the same!” 

“*No, Dick; that means worse and worse! 
Now I am in the process of reformation, ‘The 
natural selection, however, where honesty is in 
the series, is a slow proceeding, and the organic 
changes are very complicated. As I know, how- 
ever, you attach value to the effect you produce in 
that coat, I'll goand recover it. I shall not need 
Terence or Juvenal till we come back, and I'll 
leave them in the avuncular hands till then.” 

**T wonder you are not ashamed of these mis- 

erable straits.” 
_ “Tam very much ashamed of the world that 
imposes them on me. I'm thoroughly ashamed 
of that public in lacquered leather that sees me 
walking in broken boots. I'm heartily ashamed 
of that well-fed, well-dressed, sleek society that 
never so much as asked whether the intellectual- 
looking man in the shabby hat, who looked so 
lovingly at the spiced beef in the window, had 
dined yet, or was he fasting for a wager ?” 

“There, don't carry away that newspaper ; 
I Want to read over that pleasant paragraph 
again, 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE JOURNEY TO THE COUNTRY. 
THE two friends were deposited at the Moate 
Station at a fewminutes after midnight, and their 


available resources amounting to something short 
of two shillings, and the fare of a car and horse 





to Kilgobbin being more than three times that 
amount, they decided to devote their small bal. 
ance to purposes of refreshment, and then set out 
for the castle on foot. 

“* It is a fine moonlight ; I know all the short. 
cuts, and I want a bit of walking besides.” said 
Kearney ; and though Joe was of a self-indulgent 
temperament, and would like to have gone to bed 
after his supper and trusted to the chapter of acej 
dents to reach Kilgobbin by a conveyance ne 
time, any time, he had to yield his consent and 
set out on the road. 

“The fellow who comes with the letter-} 
will fetch over our portmanteau,” said Dick 
they started. ’ 

“T wish you'd give him directions to take 
charge of me, too,” said Joe, who felt very indis. 
posed to a long walk. ‘ 

**T like you,” said Dick, sneeringly ; “ you are 
always telling me that you are the sort of fellow 
for a new colony, life in the bush, and the rest 
of it, and when it comes to a question of a few 
miles’ tramp on a bright night in June, you try to 
skulk it in every possible way. You're a great 
humbug, Master Joe.” 

** And you a very small humbug, and there lies 
the difference between us. The combinations jn 
your mind are so few that, as in a game of only 
three cards, there is no skill in the playing ; while 
in my nature, as in that game called taroceo 
there are half a dozen packs mixed up together, 
and the address required to play them is consid. 
able.” 

‘**You have a very satisfactory estimate of your 
own abilities, Joe.” i 

**And why not? Ifa clever fellow didn’t know 
he was clever, the opinion of the world on his 
superiority would probably turn his brain.” 

** And what do you say if his own vanity should 
do it?” . 

‘There is really no way of explaining to a 
fellow like you—” 

‘*What do you mean by a fellow like me?” 
broke in Dick, somewhat angrily. 

** T mean this, that I'd as soon set to work to 
explain the theory of exchequer bonds to an Es- 
quimaux as to make an unimaginative man un- 
derstand something purely speculative. What 
you and scores of fellows like you denominate 
vanity, is only another form of hopefulness. You 
and your brethren—for you are a large family— 
do not know what it is to Hope! that is, you 
have no idea of what it is to build on the founda- 
tion of certain qualities you recognize in your- 
self, and to say that ‘If I can go so far with such 
a gift, such another will help me on so much far- 
ther.’” 

**T tell you one thing I do hope, which is, that 
the next time I set out on a twelve miles’ walk, 
I'll have a companion less imbued with self-ad- 
miration.” 

** And you might and might not find him 
pleasanter company. Can not you see, old fel- 
low, that the very things you object to in me are 
what are wanting in you? they are, so to say, 
the complements of your own temperament.” 

‘** Have you a cigar ?” 

““Two—take them both, I'd rather talk than 
smoke just now.” 

‘*T am almost sorry for it, though it gives me 
the tobacco.” 

** Are we on your father’s property yet ?” 

“Yes; part of that village we came through 
belongs to us, and all this bog here is ours.” 

‘* Why don’t you reclaim it? labor costs a 
mere nothing in this country. Why don’t you 
drain these tracts, and treat the soil with lime? 
I'd live on potatoes, I'd make my family live on 
potatoes, and my son, and my grandson, for three 
generations, but I’d win this land back to culture 
and productiveness.” 

‘“‘The fee-simple of the soil wouldn’t pay the 
cost. It would be cheaper to save the money 
and buy an estate.” : - 

‘“‘That is one, and a very narrow view of it; 
but imagine the glory of restoring a lost tract to 
a nation, welcoming back the prodigal, and in- 
stalling him in his place among his brethren. 
This was all forest once. Under the shade of 
the mighty oaks here those gallant O’Caharneys, 
your ancestors, followed the chase, or rested at 
noon-tide, or skedaddled in double-quick before 
those smart English of the Pale, who, I must 
say, treated your forebears with scant courtesy. 

“*We held our own against them for many & 
year.” 

‘Only when it became so small it was not 
worth taking. Is not your father a Whig? | 

“He's a Liberal, but he troubles himself little 
about parties.” . 

** He’s a stout Catholic, though, isn’t he?” 

** He is a very devout believer in his Church, 
said Dick, with the tone of one who did not de- 
sire to continue the theme. ; wie 

‘Then why does he stop at whiggery* ¥"} 
not go in for nationalism and all the rest of t+ 

“* And what's all the rest of it?” 

“Great Ireland—no first flower of the earth 
or gem of the sea humbug—but Ireland — - 
prosperity, her harbors full of ships, the woot 
trade, her ancient staple, revived ; all that vas 
unused water-power, greater than all the —_ 
of Manchester and Birmingham tenfold, at 
work: the linen manufacture developed and pro- 
moted—” 

‘* And the Union repealed ?” . 

** Of course ; that poeid be first of all. = 
that I object to the Union as many do, on My 
grounds of English ignorance as to ne . 7 
dislike is, that, for the sake of carrying throus 
certain measures necessary to Irish interests, 
must sit and discuss questions which have a 
possible concern for me, and touch me ne esi 
than the debates in the Cortes, or the Reichsks? 
mer at Vienna, What do you or I care for wh® 
rules India, or who owns Turkey? W hat inter 
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° a Sad as five 
est of mine is it whether Great Britain he be : 
iron-clads or fifty, or whether the Yankees tac 


Canada, and the Russians Caboul ?” 
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Fenian, and I am not.” 
‘d call yourself an English- 


~ - an English subject, and I owe my al- 


hat matter, I owe some too; 


hut I owe a great many things that I don’t dis- 


ess myself about pay: 


» Whatever your sentiments are on these mat- 


t disposed to think you 
fixed ones—pray do me the favor 
If while under my father’s 
almost promise you he'll obtrude none 
eculiar opinions on you, and I hope you 
t him with a like delicacy. 
folks talk, then? I can’t 
art, or the drama. 
ociety, so there can be no gossip. 
be the cabin of one of your tenants, 
tart the question of farming.” 

“There are poor on every estate,” said Dick, 


Now what sort of a rent does that fellow pay 
“More likely five-and-twenty or thirty shil- 


ve! I'd like to set up house in that 
fjshion, and make love to some delicately nur- 
tured miss, win her affections, and bring her 
home to such a spot. Wouldn't that be a touch- 
stone of affection, Dick ?” 

“If I could believe you were in earnest, I'd 
throw you neck and heels into that bog-hole.” 

“Qh, if you would!” cried he; and there 
was a ring of truthfulness in his voice now there 


Half ashamed of the emotion his idle speech 
had called up, and uncertain how best to treat 
the emergency, Kearney said nothing, and Atlee 
walked along for miles without a word. 

“You can see the house now. 
trees yonder,” said Dick. 

“That is Kilgobbin Castle, then?” said Joe, 


“There’s not much of castle left about it. 
There is a square block of a tower, and you can 
trace the moat and some remains of outworks.” 

“Shall I make you a confession, Dick? I 
I envy you what smacks of 
a race, a name, an ancestry, a lineage. 
great thing to be able to ‘take up the running,’ 
as the folks say, instead of making all the race 
yourself; and there’s one inestimable advantage 
in it, it rescues you from all indecent haste about 
You feel yourself to be a 
somebody, and you're not hurried to proclaim it. 
There now, my boy, if you’d have said only half 
as much as that on the score of your family, I'd 
have called you an arrant snob, So much for 


asserting your station, 


“What you have said gave me pleasure, I'll 


‘| suppose it was you planted those trees there. 
It was a nice thought, and makes the transition 
trom the bleak bog to the cultivated land more 
Now I see the Castle well. 
Its a fine portly mass against the morning sky, 
and I perceive you fly a flag over it.” 

“When the lord is at home.” 
“Av; and by-the-way, do you give him his 
tle while talking to him here ?” 
“The tenants do, and the neighbors and stran- 
gers do as they please about it.” 

* Does he like it himself?” 

“If I was to guess, I should perhaps say he 
Here we are now. 
ate you are within the demesne, and I may bid 
you weleome to Kilgobbin. 
ge here one of these days. ‘There’s a good 
tretch, however, yet to the Castle. 
vo miles, and it’s not far short of it.” 

“What a glorious morning! 
Stasy In scenting these nice fresh woods in the 
ear sunrise, and seeing those modest daffodils 
make their morning toilet.” 

_“That’s a fancy of Kate's. There is a border 
of such wild flowers all the way to the house.” 

And those rills of clear water that flank the 
toad, are they of her designing ?” 

“That they are. There was a cutting made 
‘ra railroad line about four miles from this, and 

y came upon a sort of pudding-stone forma- 
tion, made up chiefly of white pebbles. Kate 
heard of it, purchased the whole mass, and had 
‘ls paved with them from the gate to 
and that’s the reason this water has its 


We shall build a 


She's worthy of Shakspeare’s sweet epithet, 
st Kate in Christendom.’ 
1 he stooped down, and, filling his 
” the running water, drank it off. 

.”' Isee it’s not yet five o'clock. 
d, and have three or four hours’ 
e show ourselves,” 
———— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ceci, WaLPoLe occupied the state-room and 


gobbin Castle ; but the pain of 
nd had left him very little facul- 
honor was rendered 
he was the object. The 
wound had obliterated 
all memory of where he was: and it 
‘now—that is, on the same morning 
young men had arrived at the Castle— 
© converse without much diffi- 
he companionship of Lockwood, 
er to see him, and scarcel 


r brought on by his 


£ on all right,” said Lockwood, 
ed cloths to look at the smashed 
swollen and livid on a pillow out- 


Pretty to look ‘at, Harry; but the 
Z shall save it’—his phrase for 
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“*They’ve taken up two fellows on suspicion, 
and I believe they were of the party here that 
night.” 

**T don’t much care about that. It was a fair 
fight, and I suspect I did not get the worst of it. 
What really does grieve me is to think how in- 
gloriously one gets a wound that in real war 
would have been a title of honor.” 

“*If I had to give a V.C. for this affair, it 
would be to that fine girl I'd give it, and not to 
you, Cecil.” 

“So should I. There is no question whatever 
as to our respective shares in the achievement.” 

** And she is so modest and unaffected about it 
all, and when she was showing me the position 
and the alcove she never ceased to lay stress on 
the safety she enjoyed during the conflict.” 

**Then she said nothing about standing in 
front of me after I was wounded ?” 

**Not a word. She said a great deal about 
your coolness and indifference to danger, but 
nothing about her own.” 

** Well, I suppose it’s almost a shame to own 
it—not that I could have done any thing to pre- 
vent it—but she did step down one step of the 
stair and actually cover me from fire.” 

‘*She’s the finest girl in Europe!” said Lock- 
wood, warmly. 

** And if it was not the contrast with her cous- 
in, I'd almost say one of the handsomest,” said 
Cecil. 

“The Greek is splendid, I admit that, though 
she'll not speak—she’ll scarcely notice me.” 

** How is that ?” 

“T can’t imagine, except it might have been 
an awkward speech I made when we were talking 
over the row. I said, ‘Where were you? what 
were you doing all this time ?’” 

‘** And what answer did she make you ?” 

““None: nota word. She drew herself proud- 
ly up, and opened her eyes so large and full upon 
me that I felt I must have appeared some sort 
of monster to be so stared at.” 

** T’ve seen her do that.” 

**Tt was very grand and very beautiful; but 
I'll be shot if I'd like to stand under it again. 
From that time to this she has never deigned me 
more than a mere salutation.” 

** And are you good friends with the other girl ?” 

“The best in the world. I don’t see much 
of her, for she’s always abroad, over the farm or 
among the tenants; but when we meet we are 
very cordial and friendly.” 

** And the father, what is he like ?”’ 

** My lord is a glorious old fellow, full of hos- 
pitable plans and pleasant projects; but terribly 
distressed to think that this unlucky incident 
should prejudice you against Ireland. Indeed, 
he gave me to understand that there must have 
been some mistake or misconception in the mat- 
ter, for the Castle had never been attacked be- 
fore; and he insists on saying that if you will 
stop here—I think he said ten years—you'll not 
see another such occurrence.” 

‘* It’s rather a hard way to test the problem, 
thongh.” 

‘* What's more, he included me in the experi- 
ment.” 

** And this title? Does he assume it, or ex- 
pect it to be recognized ?” 

**T canscarcely tell you. The Greek girl ‘ my- 
lords’ him occasionally; his daughter, never. 
The servants always do so; and I take it that 
people use their own discretion about it.” 

‘*Or do it in a sort of indolent courtesy, as 
they call Marsala, sherry, but take care at the 
same time to pass the decanter. I believe you 
telegraphed to his Excellency ?” 

**Yes; and he means to come over next week.” 

** Any news of Lady Maude ?” 

**Only that she comes with him, and I’m sor- 
ry for it.” 

**So am I—deuced sorry! In a gossiping 
town like Dublin there will surely be some story 
afloat about these handsome girls here. Shesaw 
the Greek, too, at the Duke of Rigati’s ball at 
Rome, and she never forgets a name or a face. 
A pleasant trait in a wife.” 

**OF course the best plan will be to get re- 
moved, and be safely installed in our old quarters 
at the Castle before they arrive.” 

‘* We must hear what the doctor says.” 

“He'll say no, naturally, for he'll not like to 
lose his patient. He will have to convey you to 
town, and we'll try and make him believe it will 
be the making of him. Don’t you agree with 
me, Cecil, it’s the thing to do?” 

‘IT have not thought it over yet. I will to- 
day. By-the-way, I know it’s the thing to do,” re- 
peated he, with an air of determination. ‘‘ ‘There 
will be all manner of reports, scandals, and false- 
hoods to no end about this business here; and 
when Lady Maude learns, as she is sure to learn, 
that the ‘Greek girl’ is in the story, I can not 
measure the mischief that may come of it.” 

‘« Break off the match, eh ?” 

‘* That is certainly ‘on the cards.’” 

“*T suspect even that wouldn’t break your 
heart.” 

**T don’t say it would, but it would prove very 

inconvenient in many ways. Danesbury has great 
claims on his ~~ He came here as Viceroy 
dead against his will, and, depend upon it, he 
made his terms. ‘Then if these people go out, 
and the Tories want to outbid them, Danesbury 
could take—ay, and would take—office under 
them.” 
**T can not follow all that. All I know is, I 
like the old boy himself, though he is a bit pomp- 
ous now and then, and fancies he’s Emperor of 
Russia.” 

‘*] wish his niece didn’t imagine she was an 
imperial princess.” 
‘* That she does! 
est girl I ever met. 
beauty.” 

‘‘Was, Harry! What do you mean by ‘was ?” 
Lady Maude is not eight-and-twenty.” 
** Ain't she, though? Will you have a ten- 


I think she is the haughti- 
To be sure, she was a great 
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pound note on it that she’s not over thirty-one ; 
and I can tell you who could decide the wager ?” 

“* A delicate thought !—a fellow betting on the 
age of the girl he’s going to marry!” 

**Ten oclock—nearly half past ten!” said 
Lockwood, rising from his chair. ‘I must go 
and have some breakfast. I meant to have been 
down in time to-day, and breakfasted with the 
old fellow and his daughter; for coming late 
brings me to a ¢éte-a-téte with the Greek damsel, 
and it isn’t jolly, I assure you.” 

** Don’t you speak ?” 

‘*Never a word! She's generally reading a 
newspaper when I go in. She lays it down; 
but after remarking that she fears I'll find the 
coffee cold, she goes on with her breakfast, kisses 
her Maltese terrier, asks him a few questions 
about his health, and whether he would like to be 
in a warmer climate, and then sails away.” 

** And how she walks !” 

**Ts she bored here ?” 

**She says not.” 

** She can scarcely like these people: they're 
not the sort of thing she has ever been used to.” 

**She tells me she likes them; they certainly 

like her.” 
** Well,” said Lockwood, with a sigh, ‘she’s 
the most beautiful woman, certainly, I've ever 
seen; and at this moment I'd rather eat a crust 
with a glass of beer under a hedge, than I'd go 
down and sit at breakfast with her.” 

**T'll be shot if I'll not tell her that speech the 
first day I’m down again.” 

**So you may, for by that time I shall have 
seen her for the last time.” And with this he 
strolled out of the room and down the stairs to- 
ward the breakfast parlor. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Late advices from Professor HaYDEN’s expe- 
dition announced that he was to leave Ogden, 
Utah, on the 9th of June for Virginia City and 
Fort Ellis, in Montana, a distance of about 430 
miles, with the se object of proceeding 
from the last-mentioned place to the exploration 
of the Yellow Stone Lake and its immediate 
vicinity. It is an interesting fact that the head 
waters of tributaries of the Columbia, the Colo- 
rado, the Missouri, and the Yellow Stone rivers 
rise within a short distance of each other in 
this mysterious region; which, in addition, is 
characterized by an extraordinary development 
of hot springs, spouting geysers, mud volcanoes, 
extensive beds of sulphur, gypsum, the silicates, 
etc. 

The party, as at present organized, embraces 
thirty-two persons, including specialists in all 
branches of science, and accompanied by several 
artists, who take advantage of Dr. HaypEn’s 

rotection to visit the interesting region re- 
erred to. The party carries materials for a 
boat, which is to be launched on the Yellow 
Stone Lake, and used in a thorough hydrograph- 
ical and topographical survey of it. As the ex- 
pedition will probably remain in that vicinity 
during the summer, we may hope for a complete 
solution of all the remaining questions in regard 
to its physical features and natural history. A 
competent photographer with the expedition 
expects to make instantaneous views of the 
spouting geysers, so as to enable those who can 
not visit the locality to have a correct idea of 
their character. 

A company of cavalry will escort the expedi- 
tion into the Yellow Stone Lake region, al- 
though no trouble from the Indians is antici- 
pated. In thecourse of the journey from Ogden 
to Fort Ellis it is proposed to make an accurate 
map of a belt fifty miles wide, so as to furnish 
a basis for reference in subsequent explorations. 








According to Captain Koipreway, of the 
Germania steamer, the glaciers of Spitzbergen 
differ especially from those of Switzerland in 
stretching down into the sea, where they end in 
a perpeniioutar wall, and in having the upper 
surface somewhat polished, and free from all 
roughness and ice blocks. In the glaciers ex- 
amined at Augusta Bay and William Island 
there were no crevasses. Moraines, however, 
occurred, those of the great glacier of the former 
locality consisting of limestone and basalt. 





Dr. FRANKLAND, in a late number of Nature, 
makes an unfavorable comparison between the 
scientific activity of Great Britain and Germany 
as far as chemistry is concerned. He remarks 
that in 1866 there were published 1273 papers on 
new discoveries, by 805 chemists—an average of 
1.58 to each investigator. Of these Germany 
contributed 445 authors and 777 papers, — 
considerably more than one-half, or 1.75 to eac 
author. France furnished 170 authors and 245 
papers, or 1.44 to each author; while the United 

ingdom supplied only 97 authors and 127 pa- 
pers, or 1.31 Lr omy to each author, the propor- 
tion from all other countries consisting of 93 au- 
thors and 124 papers, or 1.33 to each author. It is 
not stated what number of these were American. 
He furthermore remarks that the showing is still 
worse when we bear in mind the fact that a large 
number of papers cfedited to the United King- 
dom are really the work of chemists born and 
educated in Germany. The causes of this low 
condition of chemical activity, shared also by 
other branches of science, he finds to be in-the 
want of suitable buildings and apparatus for the 
prosecution of chemical investigations, and in 
the non-recognition of experimental research by 
any of the English universities. 





In the monthly report of the De ent of 
Agriculture for March and April of the present 
year we find a valuable paper upon the cultiva- 
tion of the cinchona in Jamaica, by Dr. C. C. 
Parry, the botanist of the Department, who ac- 
companied the San Domingo investigating com- 
mittee, and in returning spent some time in Ja- 
maica. As the general result of his inquiries in 
regard to the cultivation of this plant, and the 
possibility of introducing it into any portion 
of the United States, he states, first, that the pe- 
culiar conditions of soil and climate suitable for 
the growth of the best varieties of cinchona 
plants can not be found within the present limits 
of the United States, where no suitable eleva- 
tions possessing an equable, moist, cool climate, 





free from frost, can be met with; second, that 











the island of San Domingo, located within the 
tropics, and traversed by extensive mountain 
ranges attaining elevations of over 6000 feet 
above the sea, presents a larger scope of country 
especially adapted to the growth of cinchonas 
than any other insular region in the western 
hemisphere ; third, that the existence of success- 
ful cinchona plantations in Jamaica, within two 
days’ sail from San Domingo, would afford the ma- 
terial for stocking new plantations in the latter 
og at the least possible expense of time and 
abor. 





It is reported that, in boring for salt at Spe- 
renberg, near Berlin, Prussia, they have penee 
trated to the enormous depth of 5500 feet—the 
greatest depth ever reached either b mining or 
boring— feet of this being in a bed of sulid 
salt, which has not ig been pierced through, 
It is thought probable that this stratum of salt, 
originally horizontal, has been uplifted by some 
catastrophe and brought into a more or less in- 
clined or even a vertical position. Further re- 
searches will prove or disprove the truth of this 
explanation. 





Among the latest novelties in industrial oper- 
ations appears to be a method devised in South 
America for loosening the skin of dead cattle, 
by the insertion of a pipe at some point be- 
tween the skin and carcass, through which air 
is forced. The distention produced by the air 
separates the entire skin in a very short time 
from the subjacent fat and flesh, so that the 
hide can be taken off, and the whole operation 
completed, according to our informant, in the 
space of one minute. It is not impossible that 
some such application as this may be employed 
to advantage by the taxidermist for the pur- 
pose of more readily removing the skin from 
mammals and birds. Some species, at least, 
would be susceptible of this treatment, although 
in others the adhesion would probably be too 
great to admit of it. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Passau, Lower Bavaria, has recently taken steps 
toward the organization of a potter's school, to 
be connected with the collection of patterns and 
models in Landshut. It was maintained that 
such an institution is an absolute necessity for 
the promotion of the potter's industry in Lower 
Bavaria. 





At the recent annual dinner of the Royal 
Academy of England Professor Huxtey, in re- 
turning thanks for the Royal Society, stated that 
he was at last able to present a tangible distine- 
tion between men and animals. The old differ- 
ences so constantly relied upon have one by one 

roved to be unsatisfactory. Thus other species 

esides man walk on two legs, and have no feath- 
ers; caterpillars make themselves clothes, while 
kangaroos have pockets; the dog reasons and 
loves much as one’s neighbors do; parrots, 
again, utter what deserves the name of sense as 
much as a great deal of that which it would be 
rude to call nonsense; and beavers and ants 
engineer as well as the members of the noblest 
of professions. After all, however, man alone 
can draw, or make unto himself a likeness. 
This, then, should be considered the great dis- 
tinction of humanity; and the most pre-eminent- 
ly human of creatures are those that possess this 
distinction in the highest degree. Consequently 
the most eminent of the artists of the day is to 
be considered the highest specimen of mankind! 





A patent has lately been taken out by Mesers. 
MaveELock & BaliLey for a method of preserv- 
ing meat by means of bisulphite of lime. For 
this purpose one gallon of the solution of this 
salt, of the specific gravity of 1.05, is combined 
with one-half a pound of common salt and four 
gallons of water. This, it is asserted, will pre- 
serve meat perfectly well for months, or even 
years. If this statement be substantiated by 
experiment, it will furnish a means for utilizing 
an immense quantity of flesh that now goes to 
waste, as it seems from the statement that this 
meat when cooked is not appreciably different 
from that which is perfectly fresh, and is with- 
out any Waste af chemical substances. 





Professor Lerpy lately exhibited’ before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
the foot of a horse in which one of the usual 
splint-like rudiments at the side of the common 
bone had undergone nen to such a de- 
gree as to give rise to an additional toe provided 
with two phalanges, of which the last one is in- 
cased in a hoof. He remarked that if the corre- 
sponding rudiment on the other side of the foot 
had been developed in the same manner, the 
specimen would have represented the condition 
of the extinct three-toed horses of the genus 
Hipparion. 

Mr. Varwey has lately expressed the belief 
that many earthquakes are due to the action of 
magnetic currents through the body of the 
earth, basing this impression upon the frequent 
coincidence of violent disturbances of the mag- 
netic needle with earthquake shocks. This view 
is corroborated by a recent communication of 
Professor SUMICHRAST, an eminent naturalist 
residing in Mexico, who expresses the opinion 
that it will not be far from the truth to state 
that the majority of earthquakes experienced in 
Mexico are due to magnetic agencies rather than 
voleanic, the concurrent deviation of the mag- 
netic needle, the sudden heating of the atmos- 

here, etc., seeming to point to magnetic ac- 

on. 


——— 





Dr. CARPENTER, in a late communication to 
Nature, calls attention to the neglect, in the late 
discussions upon the ocean currents, of published 
observations made upon the influence of varia- 
tions of barometric pressure u the sea level. 
In this connection he remarks that, according to 
‘one author, a fall of one ineh in the barometer is 
pretty uniformly accompanied by a rise of the 
sea level to about thirteen times this amount, or 
thirteen inches; and another makes the ratio to 
be about one to thirteen and ‘a half inches, this 
being subsequently corrected to adout twelve 
and three-fourths inches. Dr. Carpenter thinks 
that this relationship of barometric pressure to 
the height of the tides may serve to explain a 
number of anomalous phenomena that have per- 
plexed observers, especially with reference to 
unusual rises of tides, and their retention ai a 
high level longer than customary. : 
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; : THE SQUADRON AT ANCHOR IN THE HARBOR OF NANGASAKI, JAPAN. 
st i , China. Several Ey 
Yr. COREA. a. Several Euro. 
ee : pean vessels joined th 
1 a Ocr illustrations on expedition. With the 
' this page will give our fleet were five Coreans 


who had been res 1ed 
from a sinking junk. 
They were dressed up by 
the sailors in navy suits, 
and christened “ Tar. 
pot,” ‘Main Tack.” 
**Tom Bowline,” “| 


readers an idea of the 
combined American and 
European naval forces to 
Corea, which resulted in 
the engagement men 

tioned in the last number 
of the Weekly. Coreais 








a kingdom east of North- 
ern China, comprising a 
peninsula about six hun- 
dred miles long. It has 
many fine harbors on 
both shores. The policy 
of the government, like 
that of China, has al- 
ways been rigorously 
exclusive. The Corean 
who goes abroad with- 
out permission forfeits 
life on his return; and 
the ** outside barbarian” 
whom shipwreck or oth- 


Tack,” and “Jib She 
Their portraits are given 
on this page. It was 
while returning these 
men to their native 
country that the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans 
were fired upon by the 
Coreans. Full details 
of the engagement have 
not yet been received, 
but the punishment in- 
flicted upon the Coreans 
was, it is intimated, se 
vere, and the fight was 











to be renewed the ful- 
lowing day, It is to be 
hoped that this seve 
lesson will not be lost 
upon them. 

The upper illustration 
on this page shows the 
squadron at anchor in 
the harbor of Nangasaki, 
Japan, whence it sailed 
for Corea. It comprised 
the Colorado flag s} Ip), 
the Benicia, the Alaska, 
the Monocacy (double- 
ender), and the Palos 
(steam - tender). The 


er accident throws upon 
their shores is either 
killed outright or en- 
slaved. Our readers will 
ABS remember the massacre 
of twenty-seven persons 
belonging to the General 
Sherman in 1866. 
To bring the Coreans 
i- to a better understand- 
ing of their duties to- 
ward foreigners, a naval 
and diplomatic mission 
was sent to Corea the 
latter part of May last, 
under Rear - Admiral 
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PARIS—BERLIN. 
(SUMMER, 1871.) 


i 
Ow the one hand Berlin, on the other Paris— 
Here, the brightest sunshine; there, the blackest 
shade! 
While the heart of one nigh unto despair is, 
To the other’s eyes the world is just new-made. 
Here, the smoke of burning! 
There, the glad returning! 
Here, pale, frenzied women, flerce, or sore afraid! 
There, into her sweetheart’s arms springs the German 
maid! 


IL 
Ah, mistaken Paris! Poor, proud broken Paris! 
(Nay, but thou art nearer to the ruth of God!) 
Creep a little toward Him, for thy surety there is, 
Now that all thy broken reeds are scattered far 
abroad. 
Scorn her not, gay Berlin! 
Shafts not of thy hurling 
Pierce her late glad beauty in its smallest part: 
The hand of God is on her; vex not her sunken 


heart! 
Howarp GLynpon, 





DORA LACY. 

‘Dora, I have done the best for you I knew 
how. Had you inherited any of your father's 
genius or your mother’s beauty, I might have 
died with more courage at my heart; but, as it 
is, I must leave you to struggle alone. It is a 
hard fight at best, and I pity you.” Cold pity 
it was; for Dora’s father had little or no sym- 
pathy with any thing outside of his art, and 
Dora was a perpetual disappointment. 

She was not particularly sensitive, but her fa- 
ther’s words stung her terribly; for he was dy- 
ing, and those harsh words were a bitter legacy 
to leave a loving child. 

She had done her very best. With any less 
practical person John Lacy might have starved 
on into recognition, as many another genius has 
done before him; but, with Dora’s willing hands 
and ready assistance, he had been enabled to 
keep the wolf from the door while he worked 
away at his easel. Not of the highest order of 
genius was this man who had painted his last 
picture, and was waiting, with nerveless hands, 
the approach of the death angel. 

Poor Dora! Life seemed blank and desolate 
enough without her father, and she felt as though 
she herself were approaching dissolution; and 
death was far less terrible to her than life. But 
it was over at last. The neighbors came in to 
the funeral and attested their sympathy, the lit- 
tle cemetery had another tenant, and Dora Lacy 
was alone in the world. 

No genius, no beauty! Not gifted in any ex- 
traordinary way, or inclined to any peculiarity 
of thought or action, it seemed likely that she 
would drift on the wave of circumstances, and 
be lost in the commonplace crowd. 

She had no lover; no link in the chain of in- 
cidents that would keep her from slipping into 
already crowded channels; no prospect from 
the light-house of Hope that would help her 
over these rough places. 

** Well, as it is, it is,” said Dora, rocking fu- 
riously in her chair, as though she were driving 
away the demons that arose to torment her. 
‘* I’m neither my father nor my mother, and how 
I came to be their child the Lord only knows! 
But I've got all my fingers and all my facul- 
ties, and, such as they are, I must make use of 
them.” 

Poverty of resource is infinitely worse than 
poverty of purse, and Dora was not one to sit 
down and repine over any abbreviation of her 
possessions ; so she finished her rocking, and set 
about re-arranging the rooms, 

John Lacy had found his way to Moriches by 
a singular dispensation of Providence. He had 
left England with his young wife to establish a 
home and reputation in the New World, intend- 
ing to take up his residence in New York, or 
Chicago, then in its early infancy. 

But the vessel missed its course, and becom- 
ing locked in the sands of Long Island, was 
obliged to discharge its freight then and there. 

The perils of maternity came suddenly upon 
Margaret Lacy, and in a warm corner of a hos- 
pitable farm-house Dora opened her eyes upon 
a world that was cruel from her birth. 

For she was motherless! 

Nothing but John Lacy’s ambition kept him 
from taking a return passage to Liverpool; noth- 
ing but his love of art could have kept him from 
despair at the rude shattering of his heart’s idol. 
That it imbittered his whole life, and made him 
sour and misanthropical, only those would have 
realized who had known him in his English 
home, when the love of Margaret Lacy seemed 
to fill each day with unspeakable enjoymént. 
And then Dora's sex was such a disappoint- 
ment ! 

John found his way to New York, established 
himself at once, and, with a transatlantic repu- 
tation, bade fair to win success as a painter of 
landscapes. 

Dora was left in care of Mrs. Fletcher, whose 
home had been her first shelter, and whose heart 
adopted the motherless child immediately, and 
grew into a sturdy, homely maiden, whose only 
attraction was her remarkable good-nature. 

“*You can’t put her out of temper,” said Mrs 
Fletcher to Parson Medway, who was making 
his pastoral calls; ‘‘she really don’t seem to 
have a particle of sperrit!” 

“*A peculiar child,” said the parson. ‘I 
doubt if there are many like her in Moriches.” 

**Or any where else,” said Mrs. Fletcher. ‘I 
sometimes wish she wouldn’t be so much like a 
patient old cow, for I am so used to being an- 
swered back when I scold that is vexes me to 
have any one look at me as Dora does and not 
say a single word. Now that’s the truth.” 

At which confession the parson laughed hear?i- 
ly, and said it reminded him of the boys who 





| 


didn’t like to hunt hares, for they never turned 
on their assailants. 

John sent frequent letters and remittances, and 
came himself during the sammer months to fin- 
ish up the sketches made during the winter, and 
also to add to the contents of his port-folio. 

In later years, when his health gave way and 
he was able to do but little with his brush, he 
bought himself a home in this quiet retreat, and 
Dora was installed as housekeeper. 

As months and years went by, leaving him a 
still more confirmed invalid, and drawing heavily 
on the purse he was incompetent to supply, they 
were forced to let out the lower part of the cot- 
tage, and confine themselves to rooms on the 
upper floor. 

Here, surrounded with but few evidences of 
wealth or refinement, John Lacy breathed his 
last, grieving only that he could not see his gen- 
ius reflected in his offspring, nor leave her any 
better heritage than his untarnished name. 

To live for herself was not in Dora’s nature ; 
so, after straightening the furniture, and adapting 
her wardrobe to meet the exigencies of the occa- 
sion, she set about looking for a sphere of action. 
According to her father's idea; no woman had 
any right to a sphere who had neither beauty nor 
brains ; but she had no time to consider the dis- 
advantages of her position, nor inclination to hide 
behind them. 

But first she must consult Mrs. Fletcher, her 
foster-mother. 

‘*Do!” said the good old lady in response to 
Dora’s question. ‘‘ You poor child, what can you 
do? You'd better bring your duds here and live 
with me, and trust luck to having a better home 
offered you.” 

‘*T don’t want any better home,” said Dora; 
‘*and if you mean marriage, I never want to think 
of that.’ 

‘*No, of course not; it comes without think- 
ing, if it comes at all. But I don’t like the idee 
of your being off all alone when you've got my 
house to come to.” 

‘Oh, but, auntie, your house is full, and run- 
ning over, and you neither need my help nor my 
company, and I'm never lonely.” 

But Mrs. Fletcher had nothing better to pro- 
pose. Moriches was not an enterprising village, 
and all available places for women were already 
occupied, Tailoresses, seamstresses, and house- 
keepers were out of proportion to the demand for 
them; and as for women doing any thing but 
what their hands could find to do, it was out of 
the question, unless it was teaching, and one dis- 
trict school neither offered advantages in one way 
or the other. 

So when Dora turned her back on Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s home and hospitality she felt as though she 
had indeed severed the segment of the circle by 
which she was bound to Moriches, and there was 
no sphere for her there, at all events. 

You may think that, being a woman, she 
went to her little room and had a good refresh- 
ing cry, and then sat immediately down to 
writing a novel, in which Dora Lacy would ap- 
pear as the persecuted heroine. 

No such thing. She went home with her 
mind made up to seek a place and position in 
the city, where her father had found it possible 
to obtain them. She had not made up her mind 
as to what she could do, but she felt confident 
that some field would offer itself to the combined 
forces of youth, hope, and energy. 

She laid off her bonnet with a sigh, for sighs 
are natural to the human heart, and started as 
she saw on the table a small triangular bit of 
paper addressed to her. 

There were no outstanding debts that she 
knew of; but if this should be one, would the 
creditors wait until she could earn some money ? 
She seized it desperately, for the suspense was 
terrible to her, and she read aloud, for she seem- 
ed to require the aid of all her senses, 

“If Dora Lacy wants employment, let her 
call on Sylvester Prime.” 

Vet Prime! All Moriches knew him; and 
his reputation as an enthusiast, visionary, anti- 
quarian, and encyclopedia of useful and curious 
information had even gone beyond the precincts 
of the village that had been his home long before 
Dora Lacy was received into it. 

It was still early in the afternoon, so she put 
on her bonnet again, and started for the lane, 
at the end of which Hope stood with her beacon 
of encouragement. I don’t know that she 
thought of what might be wanted of her, indif- 
ferent as she was to the kind of work in which 
she engaged, so that it was honorable. Certain 
it is that she hummed a cheerful song as she 

went, and plucked golden-rod, buttercups, and 
other wild flowers that called to her out of the 
stillness and the shadows. For to her every 
blossom had a voice of its own. 4 

There was a small gate at the end of the lane, 
and as she reached this she paused, more to col- 
lect her thoughts and prepare for the meeting 
— to question the propriety of going any fur- 
ther. . 

Dora Lacy’s courage never would have led her 
thus far to play her false. She might not have 
come of her own accord, but she had been sent 
for; and though the old house looked worn and 
dilapidated, and village gossip had said all man- 
ner of queer things concerning the occupant, 
that was no concern of hers, and should not 
prove a barrier between her and prosperity. She 
might be nearer heaven than she knew, and cer- 
tainly no one ever reached Canaan without tak- 
ing a step in that direction. 

The upper half of the front-door was open, 
and she knocked gently. There was no response, 
so Dora passed through into the narrow hall, and 
knocked first at the door on the right, and then 
at the door on the left. Only the echo of her 
own demand broke the stillness of the place, so 





she pushed open the nearest door and let the 
daylight in—on what ? 
She gave an involuntary scream as her eyes 





became accustomed to the darkness, and she 
saw into what a den of devils she had entered. 
‘The odor almost made her faint, and she stood 
holding back the door with one hand and shad- 
ing her eyes with the other, looking as though 
she had seen emblazoned on the walls those ter- 
rible words, ‘‘ Who enters here leaves hope be- 
hind!” 

As she stood in this attitude a door opened at 
the further end of the room, and a bent, distort- 
ed form ——— Dora Lacy, who became 
petrified with horror. 

‘Is this Dora Lacy?” he asked, hobbling 
slowly through the chamber of horrors, himself 
as strange and weird as any thing there. 

**It is,” said Dora, coming out of the swoon 
of surprise at the metallic ring of his voice. 

**T meant to receive you better than this, but 
my housekeeper is away. Come into my study.” 

Dora mechanically followed his lead, pity 
overcoming all fear or repugnance; and though 
she started as some reptile glared upon her out 
of the darkness, curiosity did much toward sus- 
taining her fortitude. ‘The room they entered 
was small but cozy ; books and papers were scat- 
tered about the floor and on the table, while the 
walls were ornamented with bugs of every known 
and unknown variety, at sight of which Dora 
could not conceal a look of disgust. 

“Those are my pictures,” said Mr. Prime, 
noticing the expression of Dora’s face, ‘‘ painted 
by the hand of the Great Artist. Are they not 
beautiful ?” 

‘* Beautiful to look at, perhaps,” said Dora, 
*¢but horrible to handle.” 

**Oh no,” he said, with a voice that seemed to 
embrace all God’s creatures. ‘‘If you could 
only see them under the microscope!” 

He took down one of the impaled insects as 
tenderly as if it had been a child, and, putting it 
under the glass, signed to Dora to come nearer. 

Dorah looked, and was fascinated. She had 
stepped out of the narrow circle in which she 
had walked, and entered a world of whose exist- 
ence she had scarcely known. 

‘The shadows gathered closer and closer around 
the old house, but Dora never noticed them, 
never thought of the walk she must take in order 
to reach her home; the enchanter had woven 
his spell about her, and she was powerless to es- 


cape. 

Bit after bit of wonderful workmanship was 
brought within the range of her intensified vis- 
ion; and when a voice broke the silence it was 
as though she had been suddenly thrown down a 
mighty precipice from whose height she had en- 
tered the land of visions. 

‘*It is growing dark, and you have some dis- 
tance to go—alone,” he added, after a pause full 
of sadness. ‘‘I would like your services as 
amanuensis. Mr, Medway spoke of you as being 
well fitted for the work. You see what it is, 
‘ beautiful to look at, but horrible to handle,’” he 
said, quoting her own words. ‘* Will you under- 
take to help me ?” 

‘*T will, indeed,” said Dora, still keeping her 
eye on the microscope. 

‘*'Then I may expect you—when ?” 

‘* To-morrow morning ;” and as their eyes met 
they smiled at each other’s enthusiasm. 

Dora went back through the lane, but she had 
no eyes or ears for the many blossoms that touch- 
ed her with a good-night whisper as she passed 
them by. 

She had entered a new world; she had cross- 
ed the threshold of a new existence; and who 
could tell into what labyrinths of beauty her feet 
might henceforth lead her ? 

** Well, if I ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Fletcher, 
to whom Dora immediately imparted her busi- 
ness engagement. 

**Who would have thought of your going to 
such a bugbear as Sylvester Prime ?” 

‘*That comes of being neither a beauty nor a 
genius,” said Dora, laughing heartily at Mrs. 
Fletcher's unconscious pun. 

‘* And you are going there every day ?” she in- 
quired. 

‘“‘ Every day,” said Dora. 

‘* Well, I don’t see as there’s any great luck 
in it; but I do say you look almost as delighted 
as if there were.” 

‘* And so there is,” said Dora, ‘lots of luck ; 
and if I don’t line my pockets with pence, I shall 
most assuredly fill my head with wisdom.” 

**T suppose I may tell the parson about it?” 
said good Mrs. Fletcher, who didn’t propose 
taking a step in this world or the next without 
the parson’s advice. 

** Yes, if he hasn’t told you himself.” 

“Does he know any thing about it?” asked 
the astonished woman. 

‘* Far more than I do,” said Dora, kissing her, 
and passing out into the darkness that had set- 
tled out-of-doors; leaving Mrs. Fletcher some- 
what bewildered, though less concerned about 
the respectability of the undertaking since she 
was assured that Parson Medway had the man- 
agement of the whole affair. 

With an eagerness and interest that belonged 
to her practical nature Dora Lacy entered upon 
her new duties, and every day found herself en- 
tering some new field po beam An coy 

_ Sitting in his easy-chair, Sylvester Prime would 
dictate the material for her pen, which was fur- 
nished so freely by the microscope ; and occasion- 
ally, as some new wonder would cause an excla- 
mation of surprise from the scholar, Dora’s pen 
would drop from her hand, that with her own 
eyes she might behold what she was describing 
on paper. 

She was as much in love with the work as was 
Mr. Prime himself, and already in imagination 
saw the neatly bound volumes that would give 
to the public such amazing evidence of God's 
skill and man’s interpretation of it. 

But in proportion as Dora’s courage and de- 
termination increased by the glowing interest she 
felt in the work, Sylvester Prime was conscious, 





[Jury 8, 187), 


nie part, of a restlessness, and indifference to 
His walks and talks had been fo e 
these soulless creatures, and both had nha 
what controlled by the condition of things. By : 
and creeping things had been sent to him from 
every quarter of the globe, until his Collection 
a ——_ — museum, and the 
study of their habits an uliariti 
aim of his circumscribed life. n°" and 
Mrs. Mathewson, the housekeeper, had 
“ » ex. 
emylg | little sympathy for his pursuits, there 


who had been to see her and where she had 
visited last, who proposed matrimony and who 
contemplated going on a sea voyage. 

If Dora was conscious of any change in the 
scholar whose wisdom she was inclined to rever. 
ence, it did not affect her pen, or fill her with 
that suspicious shyness in which our modern 
maidens are apt to indulge in the presence of 
gentlemen. e had learned topity and endure 
but she was hardly ready yet to embrace, ; 

And he, knowing how he must appear to her 
—old and disfigured as he was—sutlered more 
acutely, because hopelessly. 

Sometimes, when his hand rested on hers, he 
thought he must break down the barrier and de- 
clare himself, even though she should reject him 
with scorn. The suppressed passion was con- 
suming him. 

One look, however, at her unconscious face 
would decide him, and he would resume his dic. 
tation with a sigh. There were pauses in the 
work, also, when he read from the poets or prose 
writers, with such a wonderfully magnetic voice 
that Dora was for the nonce among the scenes 
portrayed, and breathed an atmosphere of won- 
drous purity and enchantment. 

“*T will speak to-morrow,” whispered Sylves- 
ter’s heart, as he stood in the door-way, watch- 
ing for Dora's good-night wave of the hand as 
she closed the gate and entered the leafy-cur- 
tained lane—‘‘ I will speak to-morrow ;” but to- 
morrow seemed to put the goal still further 
away ; and Dora’s utter unconsciousness and im- 
perturbability gave him no excuse for breaking 
the seal of silence. 

Dora’s walk home one afternoon was through 
fields and lanes that the poet’s fancy had tricked 
out with indescribable beauty. One picture aft- 
er another floated before her waking vision, and 
even gave some coloring to her dreams. 

Toward morning she was suddenly aroused to 
the consciousness of unwonted excitement in the 
house and an unusual illumination out-of-doors ; 
and before she was fairly awake Mrs. Fletcher's 
voice outside the door, exclaiming, ‘ Dora! 
Dora! Mr. Prime’s house is on fire!” aroused 
her to immediate action. Hastily dressing her- 
self, and with but one thought prominent in her 
mind—the inevitable ruin of the manuscripts— 
she hurried with Mrs. Fletcher to the scene of 
the conflagration. 

The house was old, and did not burn easily; 
so that by the time they reached the place the 
flames were subdued, and the neighbors returned 
to their early-morning avocations. 

While Mrs. Fletcher and Mrs. Mathewson 
went over the details of the occurrence, as they 
assisted each other in restoring order out of the 
chaos, Dora found her way to the gtudy, and 
stood horror-struck at the desolation. Here 
had the flames done their most fiery work ; the 
holocaust was complete. Not a vestige of the 
manuscripts could she find ; and those wonderful 
creations that had been to her as a revelation 
were scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

Tears filled her eyes at the sight, and, half 
blinded, she found her way to the summer-house, 
there to pour out her feelings of sympathy and 


‘What will he do? what will he do?” she 
would exclaim at intervals, as she glanced toward 
the house whose roof was yet smoking. “It 
was cruei—too cruel!” 

She had not thought to inquire about Mr. 
Prime, iaking it for granted that he escaped un- 
touched. In her absorbed state of mind the 
man was less than his master-piece ; and when 
she felt the old familiar pressure of her hand, as 
it lay upon the rustic table, she screamed aloud, 
as if some ghost had seized upon her. 

“T am so sorry!” she said, as soon as she 
could find voice to speak. ‘* What will we do? 

** Nothing.” And there was an ocean of de- 
spair in the tone. “ 

‘* Nothing, Mr. Prime? Can you see the A 
bor of years annihilated in a few moments, an 
not feel that something must be done? |! erhaps 
I can recall most of the text—I know I can con- 
siderable—and the loss may not be so great after 
all,” said Dora, more hopefully, and making 
room for him to sit beside her. iis 

‘*T shall not trouble you, Dora; certainly not 
very soon,” he replied. © “‘ The work could never 
give me the same interest it once did— 

“* But your friends from abroad will 
tinue to send you specimens,” she interrupted. 

“Yes,” he said, abstractedly, fixing his a, 
lustrous eyes on Dora’s face, all animation an 

r interest. ’ on 
oe Then my term of service ends with to-day - 
she said, with a sigh and a sudden ered 
expression, as she thought of what would be shu’ 
out of her life by such a p' ure. — -s 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prime; ‘‘ there will be m / 
i be your frien 
ing for youto do. But may I not be y 
all the same ?” _ 

“Certainly,” said Dora, looking up frankly 
and honestly in the face = a = an 
starting to find it shadowed wi Ts. . 

Mr. Prime, were you injured by the Bre 
What is the matter ?” her heart keenly alive 
his suffering, though unconscious of the — 

“These are womanly tears, Dora, that P 
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wt I keep back. It pains me to 
t to kee oK. 

on nage of years desayel much less than 
coe me to know that I am shut out from 
t é th I” 

. ypiness. 

fone Met sort?” asked Dora, full of sympa- 


etic interest. P . 
eo the sort that comes with reciprocated af- 


.—. of the sort that will never, never come 
fection ; and he leaned his head upon the table 
to pape of tears that was absolutely terrify- 
m - 
ing to Dora. 


There was silence for a few moments, un- 


‘ - aught save the heavy sobs of the 
con th Fo cad the rapid heart-beats of the 

tioning Woman. 
pare 4 there flashed across Dora’s compre- 
rension one of those gleams of revelation that 
aford an easy solution to the most difficult prob- 
cee and all that had seemed to her mysterious 
oa ‘strange became as Clear as @ landscape at 


noonday. 

She thought of 
and of her inten 
and it was not gral 


heart. 7 4 
“ jend,” she said, laying her hand upon 
wor before her—‘* dear friend, if this 
fire that has interrupted our work should be the 
means of strengthening our friendship, would 
omfort you ¢ 
oer ne had found its voice at last! 
“Dora !"—and he showered passionate kisses 
on the hand whose touch had been to him like a 
henediction—** it would be Heaven's own recom- 


nd in the light of that October morning, and 
in the midst of the desolation and destruction of 
those household gods, was erected a new altar, 
here Love alone presided ; and the two, whose 
couls had met in blissful recognition, had no 
speech so eloquent as their silence. 


all that she owed to this man, 
se admiration of his genius, 
titude alone that occupied her 


the bowee 





YACHTING PRIZES. 


THE annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club took place on the 22d of June. The day 
was perfect, and the scene on the bay, when the 
yachts and other craft were clustered there to- 
gether, one of extreme beauty and interest. It 
would be a hopeless task to describe the race it- 
self The most interesting part of it was the 
run up the bay, when the yachts spread all the 
canvas they could carry. The Sappho's white 
hull was almost lost under the white pyramid 
that rose above her deck, and the Wanderer at- 
tracted universal attention by the enormous quan- 
tity of sail she displayed. No more beautiful 
sight can be seen in any waters than was afford- 
ed by the long line of gleaming sails. 

It was stated, and very generally believed, at 
the close of the race, that the leading yachts had 
passed around the wrong buoy at the Southwest 
Spit, and that, in consequence, the apparent win- 
ners would not be entitled to the prizes. This, 
however, was settled by the regatta committee's 
decision, which, based on the opinion of compe- 
tent United States authorities, declared that No. 
8} was the buoy on the Southwest Spit, and that 
the correct course had been sailed over by the 
claimants. We presume that this will give gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

The view of the race at the light-house was 
very beautiful, so many of the yachts passing 
round in close proximity—so close, indeed, that 
it was in some instances difficult to decide which 
of two was leading. At the time that the sloops 
Peerless and Gracie, with the schooner Palmer, 
the latter leading, were passing the light-ship the 
‘ene was one long to be remembered; the one 
drawback—and there must always be a crumpled 
rose-leaf somewhere—was found in the shrill 
Whistles of the steamers, which could, we im- 
agine, easily be dispensed with. 

It is difficult, and might seem invidious, to 
mention particular yachts where all were so 
beautiful; but as the Wanderer and the Columbia 
are new vessels, and may be termed, to use the 
language of the turf, ‘dark horses,” it may be 
said that they excited universal admiration. 
The Columbia, which was only one and a half 
minutes behind the victor, looked like a large 
swan as she lightly skimmed over the water. 
Her owner, Mr. Frank Oscoon, may well be 
proud of his new boat, and has no reason to re- 
ta the Magic, in which he was victorious last 

The prizes contested for are given on 625, 
7" eg photographs by toa," ‘ 

ied f Ts 2, 3, and 4, the regatta prizes, were 
= for according to the rules of the club, and 
Ww - by Tidal Wave (W. Vooruis), Addie 
. LanGuey), and Breeze (A. C, Krnas- 
i >, Jun. ), respectively, the first of the schoon- 
ce atd the others of the first and second class 
= ps. The two Challenge Cups, Numbers 1 and 
C Presented by James GoRDON Bennett, Jun., 
“a of the club, were won by Tidal Wave 
5 and tie ; the two Subscription Cups, Numbers 
po . being won by the same schooner and 
a pe op 7 beaten all the other yachts, 

and without allowance of time. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


, +HERE is no use in protestin, i 

: 4 nst the good 

- orthodox fashion of celebrating the Fourth 
July with bonfir i 

Tockets, fire 


coe ry fathers, and the unqualified 
Proval of Young America, Even Fe the ph 
So Wise as to desire a change, 
ubtful if the rising generation 
dina rought to submit to any abridgment 
hides e rious privilege of making a whole day 
ith barbaric racket, We all know what 


It is extre 
mely d 
could Brg 





attempts have been made to turn their hilarious 
patriotism into more sober and less disagreeable 
channels. Butneither boys nor girls, young men 
nor maidens, take to them. Nothing will satis- 
fy their hearts but cannon, guns and pistols, fire- 
crackers and torpedoes, all day, and the more 
brilliant fire-works at night. The country may 
as well submit, and make the best of it. Every 
year brings out a new string of protests. The 
police authorities issue new and more stringent 
regulations. But can any one say that the day 
grows any the less boisterous ? 

The night before the Fourth is generally one 
of intense excitement with the boys, and of anx- 
iety to the mothers. The youngsters have their 
magazines of crackers and torpedoes in readiness 
to commence operations with the earliest streak 
of daylight. Those whose parents permit them 
to handle more dangerous toys have their pistols 
and miniature cannon in order. Country boys 
manufacture cannon from old gun-barrels, pieces 
of heavy lead pipe, and even wood. Their inge- 
nuity in contriving ways to make a rocket is one 
of the most conclusive evidences of the total de- 
pravity of boys. Their recklessness is something 
frightful. Nothing will teach them caution. Ev- 
ery year produces its long chapter of melancholy 
accidents, all the more sad because the greater 
number of sufferers are children, many of whom 
must go maimed or disfigured for the rest of 
their life. A little fellow whom the writer knew 
—a bright, active lad of ten—two years ago lost 
two fingers of his left hand by the premature ex- 
plosion of a toy cannon. Last year he was again 
among the merriest of the merry, despite his 
maimed hand. ‘ He wasn’t going to lose his 
fun just for a couple of fingers!” This year, 
too, no doubt, he will be up among the earliest 
to salute the rising sun with the boom of minia- 
ture artillery; and if he manages to get through 
the day without losing the rest of his fingers, or 
his head, will finish up with the grand display 
in one of the parks or at the City Hall. He is a 
plucky little man, and has our best wishes for a 
— elivery out of all the perils that environ 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


Dr. Lananan, the Assistant Agent of the 
Methodist Book Concern, believing that he had 
discovered fraud and mismanagement in the af- 
fairs of that establishment, made his discoveries 
public, and called for some action on the part of 
the authorities of the Church. A partial inves- 
tigation was undertaken by a committee, which 
presented a report that satisfied nobody. Fur- 
ther inquiries were then proposed, and Dr. Lan- 
AHAN undertook the collection of evidence to 
substantiate his charges. In the course of these 
proceedings the personal relations between the 
Assistant Agent and his immediate superior had 
naturally become unpleasant. Dr. LaNaHAN was 
opposed at every step of his researches. He was 
denied access to the books, and driven to apply 
to the courts for a mandamus to compel the ex- 
hibition of accounts which it is natural to sup- 
pose the Concern ought to have been anxious to 
show in its own vindication. Hereupon the Book 
Committee, without ascertaining what foundation 
there was for Dr. LANanan’s charges, put him 
on trial for making them. He has been found 
guilty, and recommended to the bishops for re- 
moval from office. 

The result of their action is obvious. No em- 
ployé_of the Book Concern who discovers any 
thing wrong hereafter will tell of it if he values 
his place. ‘The cardinal rule of business in that 
establishment is to keep things quiet, and the 
worst offense that an agent or assistant agent 
can commit is to let any scandal get out. It 
seems to be the determination of the majority 
of the Committee that there shall be no genuine 
examination of the real question at issue, lest the 
result prove ‘‘ detrimental to theConcern.” There 
is a large body of laymen interested in the welfare 
of this great Methodist institution, and to them 
it appears that the Concern is suffering detriment 
not half so much from the charges of Dr. Lana- 
HAN as from the attempt of the Committee to 
smother the charges instead of looking into them. 
—New York Tribune. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue Fourth of July made its advent some weeks ago 
an the form of torpedoes and India crackers in the 
hands of enterprising “ Young America.” The snap- 
ping and sputtering, once commenced, will only end 
after the grand climax, which will soon burst upon us 
with all its joys and horrors—joys to the boys, who do 
love a great noise, and who possess a warm attach- 
ment to any thing which will “ go off” with a flash and 
a fizzle; and horrors for the quiet and nervous people, 
whose ears p! vely ache at the mere mention of 
the “Glorious Fourth.” It is expected that every body 
should be noisily patriotic in this country. Yet, con- 

the boasted freedom of our land, it is a pity 
that it contains no spot where a quiet-minded indi- 
vidual might breathe out his patriotism in undisturbed 
solitude or sociality. But there is no such spot—at 
least we ee ae a 
torpedoes penetrated not on days. we 
may as well plug our oversensitive ears and be resign- 
ed; and if we can rouse ourselves to be magnanimous- 
ly enthusiastic, the young folks will appreciate our 
veneration for this national holiday. 


Polar expeditions are becoming fashionable. There 
are three on foot. Besides Captain Hall’s and the one 
from Sweden, Octave Pavy, a member of the French 
and American Geographical societies, believing that 
Captain Hall’s proposed polar expedition is impracti- 
cable, purposes to make an attempt himself to reach 
the north pole by way of Behring Strait. He will 
leave San Francisco on the 15th of July for Petropau- 
loveki, in Avatcha Bay, Kamtchatka. A party of eight 
accompany Pavy. 





—_—— 


The Commissioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion report that their experience leads them to the 
opinion that the punishment for habitual drunkenness 





is wholly inadequate. A large portion of the inmates ] 
of the work-house are common drun They are 
sent up by the magistrates clothed in rags, covered 
with vermin, and broken down in health by their de- 
bauchery. They must be clothed at the expense of 
the city; and by the time they are discharged from the 
hands of the physician, and capable of labor, their 
term of imprisonment is ended, and they are released, 
to be in a few days sent back, their clothing destroy- 
ed, again to be reclothed and assigned to the hospital, 
It would be difficult to devise a more expensive or i.- 
effectual means of reformation than is by law estab- 
lished. 





During the past year the Mercantile Library of New 
York has delivered at the residences of members 
11,880 books, which indicates the popularity of this 
method of delivery. The circulation for the year was 
269,034 volumes. The total number of volumes now 
in the library is 127,237. There are also 248 news- 
papers and 204 magazines kept on file in the reading- 
room. 





The sublime and picturesque in nature appeal very 
differently to different minds, There is a story told of 
a journeyman tailor who traveled a long way to visit 
Niagara Falla. He went up into the Terrapin, and 
after gazing in silence at the immense body of water 
falling below him, exclaimed, with an impressive gest- 
ure, “What a place to sponge a coat!” A farmer, 
standing back of the Horseshoe Falls, upon the Cana- 
da side, was impressed with the feeling that the rushing 
water there afforded a “‘ grand place to wash sheep!” 
While a skilled machinist could only lament, “ What 
a waste of water-power!” And we have all heard of 
the Englishman who, finding no English phrase to ex- 
press his views of Niagara as a whole, borrowed an 
American slang phrase, and asserted that “it was a 
big thing!” 





It is curious to notice the inclination of people to 
adopt the peculiar habits and method of living which, 
in any particular instance, have seemed to produce 
longevity. If a man has lived to be one hundred years 
old, and his usual beverage has been ale, scores of 
people think that therefore ale must be wholesome; if 
another reaches the same age, having been in the con- 
stant habit of rising early and practicing gymnastics a 
couple of hours before breakfast, they argue that gym- 
nastics before breakfast are useful to all. Few per- 
sons are discriminating enough to fully understand 
that constitutions and temperaments are so different 
that while water is the best drinf& for one, tea, or cof- 
fee, or some other beverage may be useful to others; a 
vegetable diet may be just the thing for one man, while 
his neighbor may require meat; wine may assist an 
invalid to digest the food he needs, and yet be a posi- 
tive injury to the man of good digestion and full health. 
All are not cast in the same mould, and not only the 
natural constitution, but many other points must be 
take into consideration in deciding what diet and 
habits of life shall be adopted. Consequently when 
we hear that there is a man living in the mountains of 
North Carolina who has reached the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and forty-three years, that he has al- 
ways lived upon coarse vegetables, and drank only 
spring water, that at twenty he had a wife and three 
children, and that, having lost his seventh wife about 
sixty years ago, he now begins to feel lonely, and wishes 
to marry again, we need not argue that we must fol- 
low his example in every particular if we desire to 
reach a like venerable age. 





A great many wondrous things happen during the 
small hours of night in a large city like New York. For 
example: not long ago a gentleman was returning to 
his home about half past two o’clock in the morning, 
when, on passing along the west side of Union Square, 
he noticed that the statue of Lincoln was not stand- 
ing upon its pedestal, but appeared on it in an easy 
sitting posture, with the right leg crossed over the left. 
The gentleman is willing to make his affidavit as to 
the correctness of this statement, but we presume his 
simple word of honor will be relied on just as much as 
his affidavit. We forgot to mention that the gentle- 
man was returning from his club-house. 





The veteran journalist, Mr. Thomas Gill, who re- 
cently died, possessed 9 keen sense of humor. He 
was an Englishman by birth, and one of the first pro- 
fessional who went to America. On one oc- 
casion the Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jun., was delivering 
to an immense audience an oration at a celebration on 
Bunker Hill, in the course of which he described with 
great pathos and effect the famous battle which had 
occurred on the very spot where they were assembled. 
As he resumed his seat, Gill, who was seated near him, 
carelessly remarked, “‘My father was in that battle.” 
Rantoul immediately sprang to his feet and announced 
the fact, whereupon there were vehement calls from 
the crowd for the son of the Revolutionary hero. Mr. 
Gill modestly rose, and, after acknowledging the vo- 
ciferous cheers which greeted him, quietly informed 
his hearers that it was true that his father was in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, but—he was fighting on the 
other side! The scene that followed “ beggared de- 
scription.” 


Medical science has at last triumphed over leprosy, 
to accounts which come from India. The 
civil surgeon of Khundwa reports the case of a wretch- 
ed old Jew who came to him from Bombay, having 
been abandoned by his friends because he had this ter- 
rible disease. He was treated with soap and water, 
and then with carbolic acid and oil, and was completely 
cured. 





-_ 


A Chicago paper records the following fact, which 
may be cited as a wonderful fulfillment of dreams. A 
man dreamed a dreadful dream—that his child was 
scalded to death. He took every precaution against 
such a catastrophe, but precisely in five weeks and two 
days after the dream the little boy was run over by a 
wagon, and escaped uninjured. 


Western farming is on a magnificent scale, if a farm 
in Livingston County, Ilinois, is a fair specimen. It 
is eight miles square, containing 40,960 acres—sixty- 
four sections, government survey. It is subdivided 
into thirty-two farms of 1280 acres each, these all be- 
ing managed by special officers, who are under the 
general control of the owner. There are 15,000 acres 
under the plows, over 10,000 of which are in corn this 
season, which looks finely. This required 1600 bushel 
of corn for seed this year. The — of i farm 
is used for grazing, small grain, and grass. ere are 
two hundred and fifty miles of hedge fence, besides 
other fences; one hundred and fifty miles of ditch for 
draining wet land. ‘Two hundred men and four hun- 
dred work-horses and mules are used on this farrf. 
There are employed, also, one surveyor, two book- 














keepers, four blacksmiths, and eight carpenters. An 
accurate account is kept with each farm. The whole 
of this land was entered from government about twen- 
ty years since by its present owner at $1 25 per acre. 
The farm at this time, with the improvements made 
upon it, and personal property connected with it, is 
worth about $2,000,000. 


Most of the foreign residents of Yokohama are sup- 
plied with milk from the dairy of an American firm. 
The cows are all American or English stock, the most 
having been imported from San Francisco. The dairy 
occupies a space of about 75 by 175 feet, with a yard 
in the centre and tiled buildings on two sides, which 
contain about thirty-five cows. 


It is very hard on Chicago—the report that it is pro- 
posed to abolish the light-house at the mouth of the 
Chicago River as an unn expense, “ the sense 
of smell of the pilots being all that is requisite to ena- 
ble them to make the harbor.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Jory? Arrarm witn sot a Soveie Parry to rr— 
Rheumat ism. 





A certain beadle had fancied the manse house-maid ; 
but, at a loss for an opportunity to declare himself, one 
day—a Sunday—when his duties were ended, he Jook- 
ed sheepish, and said: “Mary, wad ye tak a turn, 
Mary?” He led her to the church-yard, and, pointing 
with his finger, got out: ‘‘ My fowk lie there, Mary; 
wad ye like to lie there?” The grave hint was taken, 
and she became his wife ; but does not yet lie there. 





When the beer runs out, does it hop? 





A young man says that there may have been such a 
thing as real true love in old times, but that now the 
notion is entirely obsolete; and if you ask a young 
poy heey em 4 to share your lot, ahe immediately wants 
to know how large that “lot” is, 





Tue Work or Tiwe—Wrinkle-making. 





A Scottish minister, being one day engaged in visit- 
ing some members of his flock, came to the door of a 
house where his gentle tapping could not be heard for 
the noise of contention within. After waiting a little 
he opened the door and walked in, saying, with an au- 
thoritative voice, “I should like to know who is the 
head of this house?” “Weel, Sir,” said the husband 
and father, “‘if ye sit doon a wee, we'll maybe be able 
to tell ye, for we're just trying to settle that point.” 





A client remarked to his solicitor, “ You are writing 
my bill on very cone paper, Sir.” “Never mind,” 
was the reply of the latter, “it has to be filed before it 
comes into court.” 





A lady had a favorite lap-dog, which she called Per- 

chance. “ a name,” said somebody, “for a 

beautiful Joy am. Where did you findit?” “Oh,” 

drawled she, “it was named from Byron's dog. You 

— where he says, ‘Perchance my dog will 
owl.’ 





One asked his friend why he married 60 little a wife. 
“Why,” said he, “I thought you knew that of all evils 
we should choose the least.” ; ‘ 





The Turkish embassador was at a public dinner with 
some of the magnates of the president gave 
as a toast, in compliment to his Excellency, “‘ The Sub- 
lime Porte and the Turkish Embassador.” The wait- 
er echoed it down the table, “‘ A supply of port for the 
Turkish embassador.” 





“ Ivpressions or Greece”—Candle-droppings on the 
carpet. a 


“How do you feel with such a shocking-looking 
coat on?” said a Joung, clerk of more pretentions than 
brains one morning. “I feel,” said ol looking 
at him steadily with one eye half closed, as i taki 
at his victim—‘ I feel, young man, as if I had a coat on 
which has pa‘d for, a luxury of feeling which I 
think you will neve: experience.” 








I~ Anus.—A baby who kisses his mother and fights 
his father may be said to be partial to his ma, and mar- 
tial to his pa. 


Why are young ladies fond of itry-cooke’ shops ? 
—Because hk is fhe place to sweethearts (sweet 
tarts). 














Desien For A Boss, TO BE USED IN THE NEW 
TTweep Hospirat, AND IN ALL OTHER Pus- 
Lic BurLpines IN THE CrTy AND CounTY AND 
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LA PETROLEUSE. 
pENT of the London Times re- 
while speaking of the courage 
wn by the women of Paris dur- 
surrection, that the French nation 
l rrible nation if it consisted 
renchwomen. The fair sex certain- 
s & more prominent position in France 
‘ *r European country. In peace- 
s the lion’s share of the work is perform- 
While Jules and Alphonse 


RESPON 


women. 
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| avowedly modeled after the London fashion. In 
time of war the Frenchwoman still more strongly 
asserts her prominence. Every regiment is ac 
companied by its vivandiéres and its cantinieres, 
personages of a very different type to the Moll 
Flaggons who attend a British army in the field. 
During the Prussian siege of Paris the women, 
it can scarcely be denied, showed a more deter- 
mined and undaunted spirit than the men, and it 
is not impossible that if Trocuu had modified his 
plan of operations to the extent of allowing the 
Amazons of the Seine to march against the ene- 
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instead of incapables who spent their precious 
lease of power in denouncing and arresting each 
other? A woman of capacity would have ob- 
tained honorable terms from the hesitating gov- 
ernment of Versailles, and Paris would have been 
spared the horrors to which she has been sub- 
jected. 

We have no desire to extenuate the crimes of 
which many of the insurgent women in Paris had 
recently been guilty. La Pétroleuse (petrole- 
um-thrower)! what a terrible significance has 
this newly invented name! 
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Is it possible that | hail the establishment of the 


in the ranks of the National ( 
gradually converted into a lounging 
idler. Meantime his wife waited i 

in the frost and snow, for her sea 

tions, and had the inexpressible griof ; 
children die for want of the nouris hmer t 
childhood thrives. The capitulatioy 
come as a bitter pang to one who 

so much, Can we not imagine that <,.) 


creature, demoralized by want of work. aoe 


her brain weakened by slow starvatio) 
Commune asa 
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THE END OF THE COMMUNE—EXECUTION OF A PETROLEUSE. 
roubles, 


iging in cafés and cabarets, sipping per- 
absinthe or smoking caporal tobacco, 
‘stine are hoeing and weeding 

1 the fields, or busily attending to 

of their customers, if they are in the 
Shop-keeping, indeed, is al- 
monopoly in France, and you 

i street and glance into slrop aft- 
seeing an assistant of the beard- 

of the large establishments which 

of late years in the great cities are, 
ided with a numerous array of 

but such places of business are 


my, some of the old fervor of 1792 would have | 
been revived, and the besiegers would have been 
discomfited. During the siege, however, the 
women of Paris got no chance of showing their 
true mettle, and this is probably the reason why, 
when the revolution of the 18th March took 
place, they sided with rouge rather than tricolor. 
Here we can not help asking how it is that the 
Salic law should prevail in such a country as | 
France, where the women are the working bees, } 
and the men are, comparatively speaking, the 
edrones of the hive? Why was not a woman 
placed at the head of the Communal insurrection, | 


those who belong to what is emphatically styled 
the gentler sex can perpetrate such atrocities ? 
It is possible; and as no one becomes utterly 
wicked all at once, it may be worth while to trace 
the probable history of some such hopeless wretch 


| a8 she who appears in our pictare about to receive 
| her doom at the hands of an infuriated soldiery. 


We do not believe the Versaillese libelers who as- 
sert that all such criminals were the scum of 
Paris. Twelve months ago, probably enough, 
the Pétroleuse was an industrious, well-behaved 
woman, with a husband and children. Then 
came the siege—her husband lost his work, served 


| of millennium which would cure all her t 

| and would therefore burst into a fury 0! 
trollable mania upon its violent su} ; 
Though the hand of this woman lighted t 
which burned some of the finest buildit 

| she is possibly not the most guilty aut 
conflagration. Whose were the mise’ 

| ousies and ambitions which within twe 
have converted her from a respect! 
into a Pétroleuse ? Other people, wh 
the loudest in condemning her, may ha 
swer this question some day before 

| which all secrets will be made known. 
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BLOODSHED IN PARIS. 


Tur capture of Paris by the troops of the 


s government was marked by the most 
scenes of vengeance ever witnessed in 
lem warfare. The troops of the Commune 
hot down without merey, and without even 


SUMMARY EXECUTIONS IN 





the form of trial, after all resistance had ceased, 
and it is estimated that nearly twenty thousand 
of them perished before the slaughter was sus- 
pended. Women, and even children, shared the 


fate of the men, and indeed generally brought, 


it down upon themselves by the ferocity with 
which they took part in the fighting and in the 


PARIS—SHOOTING DOWN COMMUNIST PRISONERS, 


terrible work of burning the city. 
sketch on this page shows how the Communists 


were shot down by the infuriated troops. ‘The | 


lower sketch was taken at the corner of a street 


where Communist prisoners, captured while fight- | 
ing, were ranged in rows and ‘fusilladed” as | 


they stood. ‘The centre figure in the front row 
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SUMMARY EXECUTIONS IN PARIS—ROWS OF DEAD COMMUNISTS. 


The upper | 


was a noted Communist leader of the lowest and 
most degraded stamp. On his person, after his 
execution, was found the sum of 150,000 frances, 
in bank-notes, sewed under the lining of his 
trowsers. Large sums of money were found 
upon other Communists, who had been prevent- 
ed by the Prussians from escaping. 
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Sotrm Goin anp Sour Stiver.—We sell Waltham 
Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but at prices 
so low that there is no longer any inducement to pur- 
chase the worthless watches with which the country 
has been flooded. For full partictffars and prices, send 
for our Illustrated Price-List, and mention Harper's 
Weekly. —Howanp & Co., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
The New ** Boy’s Watch" is now ready.—(Com.} 





* Burnetr’s Cocoartne is the best hair - 
dressing.” 

‘“ Bernet?’s Cookinc Extracts are the 
best.” —[ Com. 


THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort shat fol- 
lows from an enfeebled and disordered state of 
the system, should take AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and cleanse the blood. Purge out the lurking 
distemper that undermines the health, and the 
constitutional vigor will return.—[Com. | 


Hatu’s Vegetable Sicilian 
cleanses the head from dandruff. Give it a 
trial. —[ Com. ] 

Wiscuester’s HyPpopHosPHITEs OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. | Pre- 
pared only by Dr. B, C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


N EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
I order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 

6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts, Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen, $13 50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 

Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion, RICHARD MEARES, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


BY ne pe ai WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
/ and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
" Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


$10 from 5O cts. 





12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that | 


retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


~ ROBERT COLLYER. 


The Life That Now Is, 


Robert Collyer’s New Book, is now ready. 
Price $1 50. Mailed postpaid. 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
Historic Americans, 


(Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson), 
By THEODORE PARKER. 


— 














Second edition justready. Price $150. Mailed postpaid. | 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 
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: THE BEST ( 
ASH ATR;: D™M E 
Devor, 6 Astor House; Facrory, 68 Maiden Lane. 
3aLDWIN the Clothier, N. E. Corner Canal 
Street and Broadway, has retailed in one day 
over thirteen thousand six hundred dollars, 
€.O. D. His sales annually are over one 
million dollars Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. ‘The 
readers of this paper will find no better place 
to purchase outfits. One price and a low price 
—fair dealing and polite attention to all— 
these are the watchwords of the Great Corner. 
Baldwin has no connection in business else- 

where. 

VEO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
arly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the country without a supply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME MUSIC, At a 
sm ull cost you can have a fitie collection of vocal and 
insirumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Beekman St., New York City. 

Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 
NEW GUITAR MUSIC.—Descriptive Cata- 

logue mailed free. Address 
_ __W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont Stre« t, Boston. 
IVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES Sznt 
Fre« on receipt of one stamp for postage, 
ADAMS & CO., Boston, Mass. 











1003 GIFTS. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 

Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY,in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.C., 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, on Tuurspay, Juty 27 17H, positively. 

After the Concert, the Commissiouers will award to 
the successful ticket-holders 

1003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 


$200,000. 
62,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 
Hon. H. McCutioven, of Elkton, Md.) Commis- 
Major Gro. T. Castie, Baltimore, Md.f  sioners. 





Hon. Jas. 8. Neatery, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 
| _ References.—Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter, U.S. A., Wash- 
| ington, D.C.; Hon. Jas. 8S. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
| First National Bank, Hagerstown, Md.; Appleman & 

Co., Bankers, Hagerstown; Updegraff & Sons, Hagers- 
| town; Hon. R. J. Brent, late Attorney-General, Balti- 


Hair Renewer | more; C. F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 


| H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 
Exchange Place, Balt. 

Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by connscl, in 
hands of the Trustee. 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent C. O. D., if desired. : 

Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 


C. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 





A. T. STEWART & C0. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 











qpP Moulton Rolls, 
- @ Most Durable; 
RELIANCE Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
cement ing; 


ry Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest; 
SPIRALGEAR, @ 
The Cheapest, 


The Best, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


"Madame Foy’s aset Skirt Supporter 
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LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 
DRESSES, &c., 
from $3 50 each upward. 
Silk and Cloth CLOAKS, Embroidered Cashmere 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 





| 
| 
| 


Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cents 
each and upward. 

Embroidered Cambric Flounced do., $3 each upward. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES, CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pique 
DRESSES, $1 50 each and upward. 

BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED Leghorn, Chip, and 
Straw HATS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 





\r]\ of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 
SEC RET of curling hair, just discovered. Sent 
for 10cts, Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. 





Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANnninG, 56 Lispenard 8t., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters. 
RMON, BALDWIN_& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Hints for Living. By Rev. 0. A. Kingsbury. A 
new work for young men and young women, whose 
solid common-sense, plain practical counsels, and 
wholesome religious teaching should gain for it a 
cordial welcome. A very elegant volume. Price $1 25. 

The New Prize Series. Complete in Eleven 
$1 25 and Two $1 50 volumes. 

And the Original $500 Prize Stories, Eight 
#1 50 volumes, embrace some of the choicest books 
for family reading and for Sabbath-School Libraries 
ever offered in the American market. 

Upward of one hundred attractive and valuable books 
have been issued within the past two years by 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 

G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 

for Family use. Noiseless, warranted, 
and doing every variety of work, 

AGENTS WANTED. 

B.S. HILL & CO., 17 Park Place, N.Y. 

950 a Month easily made with Stencil and 

Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 

















Samples, free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA 


Extrect Sarsaparilla,” and 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage, 


but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and 


ties; and to those sufferin 
new life. The “Catawba 
inglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 
a single one being patented, but all on their own meri 











PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth i i 

J their weight in 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakeful i 

’ ( » wakefulness at nigh ve = 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will sive new blood, ned vie 
; rape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
ass all those vended in wooden boxes, end carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
Hi. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 








THE COMPLEXION BY USING 


GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 


; HELMBOLD'’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 

This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “ Helmbold’s Fluid 
Il *“ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 

One bottle of “* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract ep oe pal equals in strength one gallon of the s Tup or de- 

ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated 


bon Diet 


The ‘“*Grape-—Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Cata i 
barb. T seful in all diseases re uiring a cathartic remedy, and ge poke atge yh od on : ae ao 
salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended 
’ 


tives, such as 
care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
old to those sufferin 

ive new blood, new vigor, and 
andsome bottles, and will sur- 


ts. Prepared by 


Hi. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
pi at ~ Pog — House, Broadway and 29th St., New York ; 
, Jb MACY, © ine i ° 
South Tenth St. Philadephie ne Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and § 
Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. “ : 





The New York 


(VIADUCT) 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


[Jory 8, 187]. 


DIRECTORs. 
Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Hall, 
William M. Tweed, John Jacob Astor, 
August Belmont, Peter B. Sweeny, 
Charles A. Lamont, Levi P. Morton, 
James F., D. Lanier, Hugh Smith, 
Franklin Osgood, William T. Blodgett, 


William Butler Duncan, Richard O'Gorman, 
John J. Bradley, Jose F. Navarro, 


Charles L. Tiffany, Henry Smith, 
William R. Travers, Edward B. Wesley. 
Joseph Seligman, Manton Marble, 


Richard B. Connolly, John Taylor Jobnstop, 
Henry Hilton. 


HENRY HILTON, _ 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 


EDWARD P. BARKER, Treasurer 
Secretary. 





By authority of the Board of Directors of THE \ET 
YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in comfornity 
with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in that 
spect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock Sy). 
scriptions give public notice for and on behalf of the 
Directors, and of such Company, that Books of Su)- 
scription for the Capital Stock thereof wil! be opened 
on WEDNESDAY, the TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY 0F 
JUNE instant, at the following places in this City, viz: 

At the Banking House of , 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & €0., 
No. 11 NASSAU ST.; 
At the Banking House of the 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 UNION SQUARE. 

The Company is authorized to construct two Viaduct 
Railways or branches through the City of New York, 
on the east and west sides thereof, from a common 
starting-point at or near Chambers St., between Br 
way and Chatham St.; also across the Harlem 
and through Westchester County; with power t 
additional lines of railway or branches, from tir 
time, in any part of the City or Westchester | ; 
The property acquired by the Company is exempted from 
taxes and assessments during the period allowed for the 
jinal completion of the railway in the City. The Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of New York are author- 
ized and directed, with the approval of the Commis 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for five 
millions of dollars of the stock of the Compas, 
whenever one million of dollars thereof has been st» 
scribed for by private parties, This conditional amount 
of stock has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Di- 
rectorsof the Company. On the completion of eit of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester | 
the Supervisors of that County are authorized t 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Su 
sors shall deem expedient, to aid in the constructions 
extension of the railway in and through that County 
For the proper equalization of the interest of sus" 
holders who may subscribe and pay in moneys #! 
ferent times, the Directors are authorized to iss 
for interest on such payments, payable out of ™ 
earnings. 


















THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be 8 !* 
lows: 

TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock ws 
scribed for to be paid in cash at the time of eubectiy 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the Bos : 
of Directors on a notice of thirty days, but ne 
any one time to exceed ten per cent. ty 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven ahve - 
annum will be issued by the Company, pay#?'* ° re 
the first earnings of the Railway, on all in : : 
paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty 44) 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. ical 

The Company reserves the right to close _ 
scription Books at any time after the tw« pty-Dinis 
of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


Alexander T. Stewart, 
John Jacob Astor, 
Levi P. Morton, 


New York, June 16, 1871. 
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i] 
= TRADE MARK. 
ccUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
npc ng Nourishment!. Economy in house- 
“ * TTEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
xn ot vocommended by the faculty, received the high- 
t Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
sh, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
ments, None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
cwonte in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
se oreans, E. J. HART & CO, General Agents, 


Coy Orie + oa 
N WII HAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


ew Wilson Under-Feed. 
The N > THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars, 
SAGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 


~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
& cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
piMo.; Providence, R. I. ; 
‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
4 ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“THE FAIRY’S WHISPER, 


Group of Statuary by 
John Rogers. Life size, 
and prepared expressly 
for out-door exposure. 
Price $25. Delivered 
at any railroad station 
in the United States, 
free of expense, on re- 
= ceipt of the price. In- 
- close stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
~ price-list to 


ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
















Bate = 


JOHN 
poi. LL? 1. " } 
Pink and White Tyranny. | 
Ms HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S new | 
"2 society novel, with character illustrations, will | 
Price $1 50. Sent by mail, post- | 


by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bostoy. 





e ready July 1st. 





H. HENDERSON'S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 

BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurchSt.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Neetar Circular. 


“THE LITERARY WORLD,” 


A 









THEA-NECTAR 
ey 


Ly 








8S. R. CROCKER, Publisher, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


peers PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
ill classes of Business 
Men, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts, 
&c., ten cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 
53 Murray Street, New 
York. 





A Great Offer, — HORACE WATERS, 
> iecemunia 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
( ¢ of One Hundred Pr ANOS, MELODEONS, and 


gen one ° irst-class makers, including Waters’, 
ioe. as Mpa PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
‘ tike a portion cash and balance in 


larter] 


y installments. 


PORTABILITY combined with 
great power in FIELD, MARINE 
TOURISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
Spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles, 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 





oi freatest transparent re 
ie iat ae , ; F power, to 
nt od ape ve the sight without the distress- 
OU receipt a “is nt changes. Catalogues sent free 


‘nt stamp. SEMMONS, 
__Uculists’ Optician, No, 687 Broadway. 
‘SELL FEMALP aeane ee 
L Ml cn SHALE SEMINARY, at Acnvrwpate, 
ihe Grook. poet Taised to full college grade, includ- 
N. E. Coneer, eo one quarter, United with 
OMe. Ebon Tomstact Music. Music under direction 
ne nec: Facilities for German, French, 
lorne. ,ajPessed. Fall Tarm begins Serr. 14. 
“ete, address Rey. CHAS, W. CUSHING. 






THE Two 
Great Toilet Articles. 


An BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 
for dressing, preserving, and renew- 
ing the hair, and BARRY'’S SAFE 
t-— pe to color any shade 
i i . 

it bee t reddish brown to a 





Also, 





Mor 2 every where, 
—_ $75 10 $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
&» COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
=== beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 











$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

yriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


WEEKLY. 





The Celebrated Collins Gold Metal Watches. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Worthless Brass Watches are being sold all over the country by parties repre- 
senting themselves as our agents. All these persons are impostors. 
agents; and you can only get our genuine goods by sending to us direct, and 
having the goods sent by express, C.O.D. Pri 
$25, all full-jeweled levers, equaling for time and appearance Goid Watches 
costing ten times these sums, Chains, $2 to $10, according to style and weight. 
kinds of Jewelry. 

C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York. 


We have no 


rices of Watches, $15, $20, and 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Witha NOVELTY Job 
Printing Press, 
The most valuable addition 

to the Bustnxss Orricr; 

The most efficient instruct- 
or in Scnoo.s; 

The most fascinating and 
instructive amusement in the 
Famity, and unsurpassed for 
General Job Printing. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet to BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; W. Y. 
Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. ¥.; Keniry, Howext, & 
Lupwia, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Kris.oae & 
Loomis, 45 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill., Agents. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


| $375 


























A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





GREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 





$133,000,000 NEW FIVE PER CENTS. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 


Interest Quarterly, February, 


May, August, and November. 


BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having already received 
subscriptions to the amount of $67,000,060 to the first 
two hundred millions of the New Loans authorized by 
the Act of Congress of July 14, 1870, for refunding the 
Public Debt, bearing five per cent. per annum interest, 
now offers to popular subscription the remaining 


$133,000,000 of this particular Loan, and is prepared to | 


promptly deliver the Coupon Bonds or Registered Cer- 
tificates in exchange, dollar for dollar, for any of the 
United States six per cent. Bonds or Registered Stocks 
known as Five-Twenties, or for Gold Coin at the par 
value of the New Loan and accrued Interest from the 
first of May. When this amount, to which preference 
is given, is taken up, the remainder of the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act will be offered 
in connection with $300,000,000 Four and One-Half 
per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of Four per 
Cents, the one running fifteen years and the other 
thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, under and pursuant to the Act of Congress: 


FORM OF FIVE PER CENT. BOND. 
rnterEest | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881, | 5 PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 
DOLLARS. 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- | 


visions of an Act of Congress entitled ** An Act to au- 
thorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved Jan. 20, 
187i, and is redeemable at the pligasure of the United 
States, after the 1st day of May, A.D. 1881, in Coin of 


the standard value of the United States on said July | 


14, 1870, with interest in such Coin, from the day of the 
date hereof, at the rate of FIVE PER CENTUM per 
annum, payable quarterly, on the Ist day of February, 
May, August, anc November, in each year. The prin- 
cipal and interest are exempt from the payment of all 
Taxes or Duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 

WASHINGTON, ......0cccccceee 


Entered ....ccccccee Recorded 


Register of the Treasury. 





Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and cou- 
pon bonds of each denomination except the last two. 
The interest will be payable in the United States, at 
the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
designated depository of the Government, quarterly, 
on the first days of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, in each year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 
paid by Gold Check for the Quarterly Interest, to the 
Post-Office address of every holder, free of trouble or 
expense, dispensing with attendance, in person or by 
proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose of receipting 
for and drawing such interest. 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds; and in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20’s are being reduced by pur- 
chases, averaging, for two years past, about $10,000,000 
per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in con- 
nection with the existing Sinking Fund process of the 
Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan creates 
no additional supply of Government Stocks, while the 
application of the surplus revenue is constantly lessen- 
ing the Funded Stocks bearing six per cent. Gold In- 
terest. 

The policy of the Government since the close of the 
War in 1865, which left a debt upon the country of 
$2,755,000,000, and an annual taxation of $311,000,000, 
has been to reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes: to 
reduce the Principal of the Debt by actual payments, 
and to lessen the annual burden of Interest, and there- 
by the burden of Taxation, not only through such pay- 


Treasvry Orricr, New Yors, June 3, 1871. 


| ments, but by funding the debt at the cheapest rates 
of interest practicable from time to time, until it is 
now felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and vast and 
growing resources of the country. From $2,755,000,000, 
the Principal of the Debt has been reduced to $2,260,- 
000,000—both sums exclusive of accrued interest—and 
| from the heavy burden of $151,832,000 per annum, the 
| Interest charge has been reduced to $112,780,000 per 
| annum; while the annual taxation, under the Internal 
Revenue system, which the necessities of the War, and 
| the Debt thereby created, rendered necessary for at 
| least a short series of years, has been reduced from 
| $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about $154,000,000 per year in 
1870-71 (estimating for the highest probable collections 
| in the current month, the last of the Fiscal year), or 
| leas than one-half the first-named sum. And in the 
year 1871-72 a further reduction of $28,000,000 will come 
| in under the Act of July, 1870, so as to give only $126,- 
| 000,000 for the year, or about two-fifths the maximum 
| of 1865-66, 
By the successful refunding of the Public Debt at 
moderate rates of Interest, and by continued econo- 
| mies in the expenditures of the Government—which in 
| two years, from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amount- 
ed to $126,700,949, or an average saving per year of 
| $63,350,474—it is believed that nearly the entire system 
of Internal Taxes can be dispensed with in a few years, 
or so much of it as requires the machinery of District 
| Assessors and Collectors. 
| "The Secretary of the Treasury has just published the 
Monthly Schedule of the Public Debt to June 1, from 
which it appears that he has further reduced the total 
of Funded Gold-bearing Debt since May 1 by the sum 
| of $8,000,000, by purchase of United States 5-20’s for 
| the Sinking Fund, and reduced the 5-20’s by the fur- 
ther sum of $8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 
|per Centa. The whole Funded Debt now stands 
$1,994,128,750, as against $2,107,846,150 two years ago, 
when the present Administration came into office. 
Adding to these sums the net Circulation of the Treas- 
ury (that is, in Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, 
after deducting Gold and Currency on hand), the fol- 
lowing is the comparison of Debt of all kinds, at pres- 
ent, and at the close of the War, and in 1869: 
| July, 1865. March,1869. June, 1871. 
| U.S. Stocks, $2,150,784,112 $2,107,846,150 $1,894,125,750 
Circulation, 605,211,163 883,545,854 366,333,003 
Total,  $2,755,995,275 $2,491,392,004 $2,260,461,753 
The following table affords a classification of the 
Funded Stock (in Gold) of the United States, as at 
present outstanding: 


























Date. Coupon. Registered. Total. 
§-20's, 1862..... $382,958,500 $103,973,500 $486,932,000 
| 5-20’s, 1864..... 44,752,650 65,924,100 100,676,750 
| 5-20's, 1865... 123,660,150 58,552,100 177,212,250 
| 5-27's, 1865 (n.) 179,369,500 70,851,450 250,220,950 
| 5-9 i's, 1867..... 241,686,550 91,325,100 333,011,650 
| 5-20's, 1868..... 28,009,350 11,603,000 39,612,350 
Total 5-20's..$1,000,436,700 $387,229,250 $1,387,665,950 
| Sixes, 18S81.... 93,260,400 190,417,700 283,678,100 
| Fives, 10-40's.. 57,279,650 137,287,650 194,567,300 
| Fives, 1874.... 13,955,000 6,045,000 20,000,000 
New fives, ’81. 5,117,000 8,100,400 8,217,400 
ee $1,170,048,750 $724,080,000 $1,894,125,750 
Total March 4, 1060 ...cccccccscccccoce 2,107,846,150 
Reduction of Funded Debt..........++. + $2138,717,400 
Yearly Gold Interest charge, 1869........ $124,255,350 
ent yearly Charge .......+.seeeeeeses _111,419,993 
Reduction in Interest charge ......+++++ $12,835,357 


The proposed further reduction of the annual Inter- 
est charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is as 
follows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States 

‘six per cents for new five per cents of 


ae i aa $5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States 

six per cents for four and a half per 

Cents Of 1886. ... 2.2... eee cress eeeseeeccee 4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United States 

‘six per cents for four per cents of 1901.. 14,000,000 





Totaleaving per annum by refunding. $23,500,000 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of Advertising U. S. Loans. 

















PUBLISHED BY 
HMARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JUL Y, 1871. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDA Y: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With [lustrations by Frdlich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
sa cee Aamene. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

HEAT: being Part 1. of Science for the Youno. By 
Ty Ansorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

LIVY’S ROME. The History o. Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srruuay, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guitirumt 
Dixporru. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents, 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Biertow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


TUSLISUKD KY 


NARPER & BROTITERS, New York, 
WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronence Mannr- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church), Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

RALPH THE HEIR. By Axtnoxy Trou.orr, Au- 
thor of ‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘Orley Farm,” “The 


Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8yo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posiasnen py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


WILLSON'’S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, 45 cents, 





VESTIGES OF CREATION. 18mo, Cloth, 76 centa. 


BULWER'S NIGHT AND MORNING. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


WILLSON’S PRIMARY SPELLER. 18mo, 20 cents. 


ANTHON’S XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA, 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


ANTHON'’S CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. — 

ANTHON'S ZUMPT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. ae 

McQUEEN'S ORATOR'’S TOUCHSTONE. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 25. 
ADAM BEDE. 
UD CHAILLU’S AFRICA. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


tw” Harrer & Brotiuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrerr's Macazine, Harper's Weexry, and Harren’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Supsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Week y or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broriens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trews For Apvertisine tN Harper's Pertonicars 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl).—Inside Pages, $150 per Line, 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


\ ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to solicit sube 

scriptions for Captain Glazier’s new book,“ Ture 
Years tn THe Feverat Cavarey.” The most thrilling, 
popular, and best selling work of the day. Any body 
can sell it. Every body buys it. Sold by Agents only. 
R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleecker St., New York, 


NTERPRISING AGENTS & Peddlers for our New 

4 Cuuinary Press & Stratver combined, for pressing 
and straining all kinds of Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, 
Lard, Tallow, Meats, Cheese, &c. Three sizes, from $3 to 
$10. 60,000 already sold ina few localities. Circulars free. 
Litrierietp & Dame, 102 Washington St., Boston, Ms, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Srarrorp M'r'o Co. 


M () N al 66 Fulton St., New York. 


$325 Darrin a 











Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 











HAR PER'S WEEKLY. 





A SLY Puss AFTER THE FISH. 


physical frame. 





depraved fluids. 


No cu IN THE WORLD % 


put in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, 
in giving light, for beauty and low cost. 


is a specific for them. 
cleanses the bowels, regulates the liver, calms the nerves, and disinfects the 


SOLD BY AL L DRU GGISTS._ 





NO ENJOYMENT WITHOUT HEALTH. - 


Of all the property we own in the world that which demands the greatest 
care’ is our own bodies. 
thing that represents wealth—than the strength, vigor, and elasticity of the 
The dyspeptic, 
not enjoy the gifts of fortune. 
nervous debility are removable evils. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Better lose houses, lands, balances in the bank—any 


the bilious sufferer, the nervous invalid can 
Happily, however, dyspepsia, biliousness, and 


It renovates the stomach, improves the appetite, 


has a lamp that can compare with the new New York Crystal 
Reflecting —~ » (Bartlett's Patent), recently adopted, and now 
Boulevart 


Washington § oe , and elsewhere. They 


General Office, 569 Broadway, New York City. 





1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska! ! 


THE 


R.R, Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have determined to have their 


lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
of their Railroads, which are now 
" t nd therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
t SEST STATES. at the LOWEST PRICES. Wesell 


‘Land i Exploring Tickets 


crease the business 


lar Rapids, Lowa, and at No.1 La 
, Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
NDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 
yacr more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
25, or more. Colored Maps, 
both States, sent for 20 cents. 
ty maps sent FREE, to all parts 
Apply to 
Ww. W. WALKER, 


Viee Pres't, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


S S 
REFI 


to colonies, or parties of 


showlng all the lands in 





DENSLOW AND BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


SAFEST- Out 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Guaranteed to stand a fire 
test over 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit, being the highest 
fire test, conseque ad the 
safest oil in the U.S. It 
is over 40° higher fire test 
than oil in common use, 
and perfectly pure, con- 
taining no chemicals nor 

: mixtures, A lighted lamp 
taund breken without fear of explosion or 





may be ups 





fire. It is urgently recommended by the Fire Under- 
writers and Fire Insurance Co’s of N. Y., and indorsed 
by thousands of families. It burns in common kero- 
§ lar is absolute , brilliant, and odorless, and 
for fam se more economical than common oil. For 
sale by Grocers, Droggists, and Crockery Dealers 
ithe U.S. The trade supp! lied direct from the facto- 
ry or by the wholesale dealers in the principal cities. 
DE NSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
P. 5.—5 gallons expressed for $3 to any place where 
I sold. we wish to contract with a few first-class 
ilesme n the different States to travel and solicit 
orders from merchants <A good opportunity. Ad- 
dress, stating business experience. 
Mann's Improved Double Trolling Spoon 





1 1 itching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 
1 1, $100. Joun H. Mann, Syracuse, N.Y. 
KF Is -HERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


FACTURED BY 


WM. B ‘HOOPER & SONS, 
P Baltimore, Md. 


t#~ Send for 


For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ te. 


. 90)! Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N N.Y, 





Pratt's Astral Oil. 


First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 
and 1870, for 

SAFEST and BEST 
=< ILLUMINATING OIL 
Oil House of 
CHAS, PRATT, N.Y. 

Established 1770. 


JOMETHING TO DO.—Pleasant, small cap- 
b ital, fair profits, no risk. Write or call. R. A. 
ADAMS, 132 South Fifth Ave., N. Y. (old No. 103). 
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J, W. Johnston, 


VAOn Cd. 4. 0\ 8 BN STREET, N 


Also, Hosie' and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six — 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
t#™ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t#~ Six good “ ” Harris * $99. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
te The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN N EUROPE. 
Cireular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or 
Francs, issued by 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 
19 William Street, N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 


DARLING SELF=SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 
SS 


Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 
er filled by Atmospheric —— an rites 2000 
words ata dip. Used with any pen. Sent 
prepaid for 50 cts. ; Nickel plated, si 00. Clubs of Six, 
$200. Address W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 

_ One of the Best of its kind.—Scientifie American, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST BRAND. 


DUFFIELD'S celebrated HAMS, 
BONELESS BREAKFAST BACON, 


DRIED BEEF TONGUES, &c., &c, 


Orders received and contracts made for the season 
by THORNE & CO., 36 Front St., N.Y. 


DOOLEYS 
Has long been regarded as the best and chi 

Baking Powder in use. Perfectly pure and cae. 
It makes, at snort notice, delicious roo, 

&c. There need be no waste of food a ae 

it, as it is always of the best quality Seed cw 

to those who have never wed itt that a very few 

trials will enable them to use it, not only with entire 

satisfaction, but with economy 


Put up FULL, NET weight, as represented. 
Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop's, 
69 New Street, 
























NEW YORK ‘CITY. 
B U j L D E R S and all who contemplate 

building, magyied with de- 
rea circular of “Village Builder” free. Address 
Broxne.t & Co., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. . 
The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, and A. D. Richardson’s Ilustrated Article on “ Ancient and Mod- 


ern Time-Keepers,” sent free upon application ‘to 


127 & 129 Lake St., CHICAGO, or No. 1 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL (ELGIN) .WATCH ‘CO 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


SHIRTS. 
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Get the Best. 
UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


Elegant Neckwear, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 

BATHING SUITs, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 
FROM THEIR 


WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 
Musical Boxes 


Mandoline, rt yromige Quatuor, Bells, Drums, and 
Castanets. All sizes, all styles, and all’ rices—from 
three dollars to three thousand dollars. Playing from 
one tune to over one hundred tunes. Send for Circu- 
lar and prices, Musical Boxes repaired by skillful 
workmen, M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 535 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers, 
Spectacles, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments, . sits, Levels, Compasses, Tape Meas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic oe 

Stereopticons, &c., &c. 
Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 











Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments........ 155 pages, 
3 * tical Instruments.:............. 100 
"6 ic Lanterns and Stereopticons., 88 
66 


+ ath. Pht osophical Apparatas..... ranean 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC. 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn — combining ealthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Aug 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (s 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE C 0., Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNDAY- SCHOOL TEACHER, 

See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Ha.iowep Sones; 

100 copies of HaLtowep Hyuns (ifs com- 

panion) ; 

25 copies of Strarse Annvat (all net); 

Annvat for 1871, just out. 

Stneixe Guivg, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 

37 Union Square, New York. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL. 


I am authorized to offer free, for one year, land 2! l 
houses to settlers in the South. Good land, healthy 
country, good schools, toleration for all opinions, 10 
Ku-Klux. For particulars, address 














K. A. CROSS, Parish Immigration Agewt, 
Clinton, Louisiana. 





a.ccura' e oe plete. " 
Send $l a outfit, one the vy ‘ti serite ry 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or ¢ 

A LADY who was 26, was taken for 18 after a few we’ os 
use of Hagan’s Magnolia Palm upon her face, neck 9” 
hands. It is perfectly harmlcss—obliterates coarse I” * 
ples, tan, sallowness, ete.,and makes the comp!ex¥ 


ag O- 








very beautiful. So does Lyon’s Kathairon the hs alr. It 
has been tested for twenty years; is the best hair pre 
server and nas in the world. 7 
E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., Mf 
e of the Atna Shuttle 5. a, 
removed their Warerooms to = a : 


ery.. Our new Family Machine 
ready, and all orders for oy m wi 
romptly supplied, as well as © 
a No. 2 Mfg Machines. Reeps 
ble Agents required where nou 
lished, and liberal terms given. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothérs, 331 Pearl St., New ‘York. 


er day). 









T ANTED_AGENTS ($20 EM WING 
| the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE dig 
I) MACHINE. Has the under-fee, make A 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is nad 
licensed. The best and cheapest fam! JoHx- 
ing Machine in the Ty me Me Sse ooitte- 
CLARK, & C seston, tiie, Mo. 


‘Boneh Pa. ; Faieaso, i; 
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SWINGING IN THE PARK. 


Mr. Lumvey’'s fine drawing on the first page 
of this Supplement requires no word of explana- 
tion. It is an out-door summer idyl, which 
every girl and boy among our readers will un- 
derstand. It has, however, an unmistakable 
city air. Those trim swings are rarely seen in 
the country, where their place is supplied by 
stout ropes swung over a sturdy branch, with 
boards notehed at each end for seats. We fear, 
too, that country little folk would rather disdain 
the artificial seesaw, on which, a few inches 
above the ground, the well-dressed city lad bal- 
ances with unsteady legs. What would he say 
to a rough plank balanced over a six-rail fence, 
the ends swinging ten feet into the air, and noth- 
ing but friction io keep it from slipping? The 
city Park contrivance is, of course, a great deal 
the nicer of the. two, and not half so apt to tear 
the clothes; but, on the whole, we fancy there’s 
more genuine fun in the country make-shifts. 
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AT THE SPRING. 
To-sicut, when the feet of the twilight 
Follow the day to his tomb, 
And while the eve is preparing 
To put on her mantle of gloom; 
When the robin flies into the maple, 
And hides his head under his wing, 
Down at the foot of the mountain 
My Milly will come to the spring. 
My Milly is fair as a blossom, 
And sometimes she feigns to be shy; 
Sut she’s playful as any young kitten, 
And she teases me so on the sly. 
She knows that I fairly acore her, 
And she plays with my heart like a string: 
But to-night 1 shal! tell her my secret, 
To-night, when she comes to the spring. 
Three times have I essayed to tell her, 
Three times has she laughed in my face, 
And twisted her pretty brown ringlets 
With many a roguish grimace ; 
And my nice little speech of proposal 
Would pop from my mind and take wing: 
But to-night I shall certainly tell her— 
To-night, when she comes to the spring. 
I shal! wait till she’s filled up her pitcher, 
And, just as she’s turning away, 
I shall spring up and catch her, and hold her 
Till she listens to all I would say. 
I expect to get ‘‘no” to my question; 
But two noes and a yes are the same thing; 
And I will ask twice: so her answer 
Will suit me, I think, at the spring. 


THE RIVALS. 
1. 


Amone the attachés to the French embassy at 
the court of Madrid in 18— was a young Paris- 
ian gentleman, M. Alphonse Planchette. ‘The 
fact that he was handsome, elegant in manners, 
and the prospective heir to immense wealth ren- 
dered him an object of attraction to many of the 
fair Castilians who clustered around the throne. 
Female society, however, with its concomitants of 
flashing eves, waving curls, and voluptuous forms, 
appeared to possess no charm for him until— But 
we are anticipating our story. 

One evening a smuil party of young Spanish no- 
bles and other fashionable men gathered in the sa- 
loons of a noted leader of the tonin Madrid. Plan- 
chette and a fellow-attaché were among the num- 
ber. Victor Lepage, the last-mentioned individ- 
ual, was a gay, jovial character, fond of adventure, 
and ever ready to do a good service when it lay 
in his power. They were inseparable friends, and 
strongly devoted to each other's interest. 

As usual in assemblages of this kind, the main 
topics of conversation were the political affairs of 
the day, wives and women, and such other sub- 
jects as men are prone to discuss when the fairer 
portion of creation is not represented in the com- 
pany. 

When sitting down to dinner M. Planchette 
found himself placed directly opposite a tall, 
swarthy Spaniard, Don Carlos Mendoza. He had 
been introduced to him by the host only a few 
minutes before, and from the first had imbibed a 
strong dislike tor him, There are some natures 
so dissimilar in their essence that simple contact 
is sufficient to produce a marked antipathy in 
both, ‘This was such an instance. The stern, 
haughty manner of the grandee and the gay, 
sprightly deportment characteristic of the native 
Parisian could not assort. Certainly, if M. Plan- 
chette viewed Don Carlos Mendoza in no very 
flattering light, the latter returned the feeling 
with hearty good-will. 

The dinner progressed right merrily. Toasts 
were drunk and responded to, and the gentlemen 
were about to rise from the table, when Don Car- 
los requested a moment's delay. 

‘“*Sefiors,” said he, ‘fill your bumpers once 
more. Iam about to propose a name which will 
be received with acclamation by every admirer of 
female perfection and queenly beauty. I toast 
Donna Inez Carmena, the Pearl of Castile.” 

A simultaneous expression of approval greeted 
his concluding words from all present, excepting 
the twa Frenchmen, who had never seen the lady 
in question. Notwithstanding, they were gallant 
enough to honor the toast, though the source 
from which it emanated was distasteful. 

The party adjourned immediately afterward to 
tie drawing-room and an adjacent parlor, where 
cotiee and cigars awaited them. 

Don Carlos, leaning carelessly against a marble 
chimney-piece, entered into conversation with a 
flashily dressed noble, who had drawn over an 
easy-chair, the better to enjoy his weed. A frag- 
ment of their dialogue was overheard by M. Plan- 
chette, and from it he learned enough to convince 
him that the don was a suitor for the hand of the 
lady whose name he had introduced at the dinner- 
table, 

0 old Antonio Carmena is tired of country 
life,” suid the nobleman, * and intends returning 
to Madrid 7” 





‘*Yes, I met him in Palencia the other day, 
and he informed me of such a design.” 
‘* And the fair Inez is as captivating as ever, I 


5” 


suppose ? 
Don Carlos Mendoza’s grim features relaxed 


into—the faint shadow ofa smile. He was think- 
ing of the many obstacles that lay in his path 
before he could hope to win her much-coveted 
hand. Stern and haughty though he was gener- 
ally, there were times when he could assume the 
manner and bearing of a friendly, pleasant fellow ; 
but at such times a sharp eye might penetrate the 
outward gloss, and discover his false, treacherous 
design rankling beneath. Verily, a diplomatist 
in his way was Don Carlos Mendoza. 

‘* Donna Inez,” said he, slowly, ‘is in the ze- 
nith of her beauty, and as captivating as ever. 

Observing that their discourse was a matter of 
attention to those around, he then directed it to 
general topics, and Planchette heard no more. 
He heard no more, but what had been said inter- 
ested him, and piqued his curiosity. ne: 

‘* T will see this incomparable Pear! of Castile, 
he observed to Lepage on their way homeward. 
“She must be a jewel among women to earn the 
plaudits I heard bestowed on her to-night.” 

‘Take care, Planchette,” sdid his friend, laugh- 
ingly. ‘* You are already enamored of her, I ob- 
serve, in anticipation. One is liable to be disap- 
pointed when the reality is brought into compar- 
ison with the fanciful.” ; 

The other replied in the same light vein, and 
the subject dropped for the moment, Despite this 
timely caution of Victor Lepage, M. Planchette 
often found himself, during the course of the fol- 
lowing week, thinking of the Pearl of Castile, and 
imagining the various perfections of mind and 
body of which she was possessed. The impres- 
sion produced on his mind, however, gradually 
died away : other subjects engrossed his attention, 
and the Spanish beauty was forgotten. Fate de- 
signed, notwithstanding, that she should again 
live in his memory. 

On his way to the French embassy one morn- 
ing he was proceeding through the most aristo- 
cratic quarter of Madrid, when his attention was 
attracted by unusual bustle at the door of a mag- 
nificent mansion. A carriage had stopped close 
to the steps, and the servants were busy removing 
the freight of boxes and portmanteaus. Upon 
one of the latter he observed the inscription, ‘* Don 
Antonio Carmena.” In an instant the cireum- 
stances under which he had first heard that name 
flashed to his mind, and he thought of Inez and 
her haughty admirer, Don Carlos Mendoza. A 
vague desire to catch a glimpse of the so-called 
Pearl of Castile caused him to linger about the 
spot. A little group had collected, and one of the 
number, a gossiping barber, was in conversation 
with the coachman. 

‘*And you say his Excellency is coming back, 
eh?” queried the busybody. ‘*‘ And the young 
sefora; what of her? Does she intend to remain 
long in Madrid ?” 

“Stand out of the way, will you!” said the 
man, roughly. ‘‘ Herethey are. You had better 
ask herself, my old shaver, She is better informed 
on that point than I am.” 

Two large traveling carriages, emblazoned with 
the Carmena arms, whirled round the corner as 
he speke, and pulled up before the door. M. Plan- 
chette drew nearer to note the sequel. A hand- 
some old gentleman, with snowy hair, alighted 
first, and then turned to assist his companion, a 
lady closely veiled, but revealing in every move- 
ment that ineffable grace which youth and con- 
scious beauty can alone produce. These were, 
as the young Frenchman correctly inferred, Don 
Antonio and his daughter Inez. When they had 
disappeared within the interior of the mansion he 
walked on, musing deeply ; and before he reached 
the embassy his reflections had generated a reso- 
lution to seek some means of securing an intro- 
duction to Donna Inez. 

Planchette had not long to wait for the gratifi- 
cation of this desire. ‘The Carmena mansion was 
thrown open for the reception of visitors on the 
following evening, and he was among the num- 
ber introduced by the French embassador. ‘The 
first person on whom his eye rested, upon enter- 
ing the grand saloon, was Don Carlos Mendoza, 
radiant with courtly smiles, and splendidly at- 
tired, talking to a lady. From her position lie 
could only catch an imperfect glimpse of her face ; 
but, conjecturing that she could be no other than 
Donna Inez, he watched her closely. Some in- 
detinable feeling awakened a pang in his breast 
as the suspicion that she might already be inter- 
ested in the fortunes of the false-looking adven- 
turer at her side crept to his mind. Suddenly 
he observed Don Carlos leave his companion and 
saunter toward the door, and at the same moment 
the host approached, and, taking him familiarly 
by the arm, said : ‘ 

**My dear M. Planchette, I must introduce 
you personally to my daughter. Come this 
way. 

Her back was turned as they went forward. 

‘* Inez,” said Don Antonio, with a smile, ** my 
friend M. Planchette, of the French embassy ;” 
and he hurried off to distribute his attentions 
among the other guests. 

** What a lovely face!” was the first reflection 
of the attaché, 

Her beauty surpassed his most ardent expecta- 
tions. The contour of her features was perfec- 
tion itself—the forehead low and broad, indica- 
tive of female intellectuality, the nose a pure 
Grecian, a mouth like a rose-bud, and eyes whose 
melting softness would have charmed an ancho- 
rite. ‘They were large and black, and a lambent 
light flashed now and then from their inmost 
depths, that told she was a daughter of the South. 
Couple these physical perfections with a peach- 
like brunette complexion and a rounded yet 
symmetrical figure, and Donna Inez Carmena, in 
the fullness of her youth and beauty,‘may be im- 
agined by the reader. 

Betore M. Planchette was five minutes in her 











company he discovered that her mental attain- 
ments were of a high order. She conversed with 
ease and fluency, and evinced a ripened scholar- 
ship that surprised him not a little. In fact, he 
was charmed with her piguante gossip, delight- 
ed with her attainments, and attracted by her 
beauty ; nay, more, he actually began to believe 
in love at first sight, and already began to look 
upon Don Carlos in the light of a rival, and detest 
him accordingly. 

That polished gentleman re-entered the saloon 
while the attaché was yet lingering by the side of 
Donna Inez, and immediately approached them. 
He advanced with a courtly bow, and offered for 
her acceptance a magnificent moss-rose that he 
had just plucked in the garden, paying, at the 
same time, a pretty compliment in allusion to her 
own beauty. The lady took the flower, but, 
much to M. Planchette’s covert pleasure, evinced 
no very marked gratification at the gallantry that 
prompted the attention. In truth, her manner 
verged closely upon ungraciousness, which Don 
Carlos observing, he bit his lip with vexation, 
and wandered off to another part of the saloon, 
after the exchange of a distant salutation, and a 
few commonplace remarks to M. Planchette. 

The attaché, desirous of discovering the exact 
position that the haughty Spaniard held in the 
sefiora’s opinion, adroitly turned the conversation 
to that end. The artifice succeeded admirably. 

**You are already an acquaintance of Don 
Carlos Mendoza?” said Donna Inez. 

“* Yes, sefiora ; simply an acquaintance,” with 
emphasis. ‘‘I was introduced to him, about a 
month ago, by Don Miguel Lopez, and we did 
not meet since until to-night.” 

‘*From your expression, M. Planchette,” said 
she, with a smile, *‘I suspect that you are unde- 
sirous of cultivating a farther intimacy.” 

**T confess that you are right, sehora. I am 
sorry to say that I dislike him much; and,” said 
he, after a pause, ‘‘I trust you will pardon me 
when I say that I regret it the more because I 
understand that he is a most intimate friend of— 
your family.” : 

The lady, looking down at the moss-rose in her 
hand, began to pluck off its tender petals and drop 
them on the carpet. M. Planchette watched her 
narrowly, but not a trace of emotion was shown 
on that beautiful face. She looked up, by-and- 
by, to observe quietly : 

‘*Your informant was laboring under some 
great delusion, or desired—why, I know not—to 
conceal the truth. Don Carlos Mendoza was 
never esteemed as a friend by any member of our 
family. He is, as in your case, a simple acquaint- 
ance—nothing more, and that only because he 
moves in the same circle. I have reason to know 
that my father and sister do not care about him, 
and I—I least of all.” 

The last petal dropped from her hand, and she 
threw away the stalk. Don Carlos Mendoza, 
from the other side of the grand saloon, watched 
with a jealous eye and pallid cheek the destruc- 
tion of his offering, the moss-rose that he had se- 
lected with such care in the conservatory, and 
noted the new light that seemed to dance in 
Planchette’s eyes as the young attaché stooped 
eagerly to drink in her concluding words—words 
that brought a peace and serenity to his breast, 
and eradicated the one vague fear that was be- 
ginning to torment it. The Spanish grandee 
ground his teeth with anger. 

** You and I are already rivals, then ?” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Beware, M. Planchette! Iam not to 
be opposed in my darling desire with impunity. 
The Pearl of Castile will be mine, notwithstand- 
ing your Parisian love-making, or you will pay 
the forfeit. Revenge is sweet, and, by Heaven, I 
will have it!” and he quitted the mansion to visit 
some of the low haunts where he usually spent 
the greater part of each night. 

Before the French attaché parted from Donna 
Inez Carmena that evening he was deeply enam- 
ored of her. 

IL 

The attaché in process of time became a fre- 
quent visitor at Don Antonio Carmena’s lordly 
mansion. Each successive day added fuel to the 
flame which the beauty of the fair Inez had kin- 
dled in his heart; yet he hesitated to declare his 
love. A fear that he might be rejected, that his 
dream of bliss would be dispelled by a refusal, 
tended to prolong the suspense in which he ex- 
isted. Inez studiously avoided any line of con- 
duct that might distinguish him from Don Carlos 
Mendoza, or the other numerous admirers of her 
charms, who stood aloof and hopelessly looked on 
at the active rivalry between the Spanish grandee 
and the young attaché, 

In the pursuance of that rivalry M. Planchette 
enjoyed one considerable advantage over his op- 
ponent, and that was the favor with which his suit 
was regarded by Don Antonio. The old gentle- 
man liked him for his frank, unassuming ways, 
his ready wit, his general affability—three points 
of character which he could appreciate at their 
proper value, and which Don Carlos altogether 
lacked. This favoritism of her father gradually 
communicated a slight tone to Inez in regard to 
her intercourse with M. Planchette, and induced 
an earlier avowal of his passion than he had first 
intended. 

Every evening Don Antonio and the attaché 
played a game of chess in the library. It was the 
former’s favorite amusement; he was a master 
of the art, and in M. Planchette he was delighted 
to finda worthy rival. Inez occasionally watched 
the play, and at such times her father, taking ad- 
vantage of the young man’s distracted attention, 
Was certain to gain an easy advantage. 

**Four games, by St. Jago!” exclaimed Don 
Antonio, with a comical smile, as he glanced 
from his daughter's lovely face to watch the 
rapt gaze with which the young man was re- 
garding her. _** Planchette, Planchette, you are 
making frightful blunders to-night, whatever is 
the reason. You have received a thorough de- 
feat, any way. Inez, wait until I throw open 
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these folding-doors. Sit down at the piano, my 
daughter, and play some of my favorite airs.” ; 

The sefiora passed into the music-room, q< 
that next to the library was generally called ne 

° - . d, 
after a brief prelude, commenced a low, soft me! 
ody—a troubadour’s lay of love to his mistroce 
Planchette, leaning his forehead on his ‘hen i 
closed his eyes and listened intently. Page 
soothing strains rose and fell in delicious har. 
mony they conveyed an unutterable pathos to hi: 

Ss 
heart—a pathos so deep and powerful that hic 
breast heaved with the emotions it created. He 
was passionately fond of music, as the children 
of the South generally are, and the melting poetry 
of song now stirred him to the innermost depths 
of his being. 

The sefiora played on, reveling in the flood of 
melody that her slender fingers drew from the in. 
strument; and Planchette, his eyes still closed 
remained immovable. When he looked up at 
last Don Antonio was gone, and Inez had ceased 
playing. An impulse seized him at the moment 
He rose and entered the music-room. ‘The 
young girl was still there, her eyes vaguely fixed 
on an oil-painting of the Madonna that hung 
above the piano, and her thoughts—but who can 
fathom a maiden’s mind? Certainly not her 
lover. His footsteps on the soft carpet did not 
disturb her: she was unaware of his presence, 

** Inez.” 

She turned and half arose from her chair: but 
he entreated her by a gesture, and she resumed 
it. His manner betrayed the purpose that 
brought him there. 

“*M. Planchette,” said she, with a warm blush, 
‘*T hope you will excuse me—this evening, [ 
may be wanted in the drawing-room, as—” 

‘*One moment, sefiora—only one! Do not 
refuse me,” began the young attaché, hurriedly : 
‘*T have little to say, and will not delay you.” 

She turned away her eyes, and kept them 
averted from his pale, handsome face during the 
whole of that brief interview. 

** Inez, you can not be unaware of the passion 
with which your great beauty has inspired me. 
A woman’s natural clearness of judgment is never 
at fault in such a case. I love you devotedly— 
fervently. My life, my all, is at your service, and 
I offer you my hand. _Inez, dear Inez, will you 
be my wife? Can you make a return for the 
ardent affection with which my heart is filled 7” 

He took her hand, but no gentle pressure 
responded to his; the face and motionless furm 
seemed as if turned to stone. 

‘*She will reject me,” thought he, gloomily, 
and he stood back and folded his arms tightly on 
his breast, the better to keep down his rising sor- 
row and disappointment. 

**I do not deny, M. Planchette,” said Donna 
Inez at length, ‘‘ that I have suspected the en- 
tertainment on your part of a warmer feeling 
than friendship for me, but I—” 

** You refuse my proffered love, then ?” asked 
the attaché, with forced composure, through which 
a latent bitterness was evident. 

*“*No; but I ask, as a favor, a few days for 
consideration.” 

Perhaps the ingenuous blush and sweet smile 
that accompanied the request were a sufficient 
guarantee of prospective happiness for M. Plan- 
chette as he augured well of the result. 

When Don Antonio returned, a little later, in 
the library he found his daughter alone. She 
was standing in the deep recess of a window, al- 
most hidden by the crimson curtains, and looking 
out on the gay street, with its crowd of pedes- 
trians and carriages. 

‘* Inez, where is Planchette? not gone, surely, 
without playing a final game of chess ?” - 

“* Yes, father,” faltered Inez; ‘“‘ he left a few 
minutes ago.” ; 

‘*Why, my daughter,” said Don Antonio, 
striving to repress an inclination to laugh, ** has 
any thing happened to trouble you? Come here 
and tell me, dear.” 

He caught her unresisting hand and drew her 
out into the full glow of the lamp-lights, to ob- 
serve that her beautiful face was covered with 
mingled smiles and tears and blushes. lle 
wheeled over a téte-d-téte covered with gilt-em- 
bossed leather, and pushed her into one of the 
seats, taking the other himself. ee 

‘* Now, dear, what is the cause of this agita- 
tion? Remember, Inez, that I am your father, 
and, as such, your confidential adviser. 

His kind voice and fond caresses re-awakened 
her agitation. She hid her face on his breast, 
but could not utter a word. 

“I think I can surmise what has happened, 
dear; M. Planchette has been speaking to yeu, 
has he not ?” P ed 

She did not answer, but Don Antonio, assure: 
of the fact beforehand, took her silence for assent. 

** He has been declaring love to you, and ask- 
ing you to be his wife. Am I right, dear‘ 

** Yes, papa,” faltered Inez. a 

‘** Foolish child! You weep because a gallant 
and handsome gentleman like M. Planchette of 
fers you his hand and heart, throws himsel - 
your feet, and entreats you to be his bride. L. - 
very stupid! but perhaps you had the good sens®, 
dear, to accept his offer ?” 

‘* No, papa.” alia a 

“You do not care for that intriguing fi low, 
Don Carlos?” asked Don Antonio, in sone 
— f — = at : } k her head 

, father ?” said she, throwing back 1 : 
proudly, and raising her black eyebrows 10 V0 
der. ‘Love Carlos Mendoza? Ah no; Inez 
Carmena respects herself too much for that. 7 

‘Good, my daughter; but why reject ape 
chette, who is a fine fellow, and well worthy © 
such a bride cite, 

Inez again was mute for atime, and then ¥ oe 
pered so low and tremulously that he ; - 
obliged to bend his ear down that he might " 
her. . 1 ask your 

“*T wished, to tell you, and ask 3°" 
advice before—before I would accept his love. 


” 
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- ven bless you, my child!” said her fa- 
ther. paniag her cniete on the cheek. ‘‘I 
shall be well satisfied if you can bring yourself to 
like him. It is not to every one that Antonio 
Carmena would give his daughter. Planchette 
is a worthy fellow, and, by St. Jago, worth Don 
Carlos Mendoza ten times told. : 

‘A week elapsed. M. Planchette was obliged 
to visit Cadiz on business connected with the 
French consulate in that city. Anxious to get 
back to Madrid, he hurried through the under- 
taking which had brought him there, and con- 
cluded earlier than the amount of work warrant- 
ed, or than he had thought possible. His first 
visit on his arrival at Madrid was to the embas- 
sy, and there he met Lepage. From thence they 
both proceeded to the Carmena mansion. 

It was the day on which Don Antonio received 
his friends, and the spacious saloons were crowd- 
ed with the political, literary, and scientific nota- 
bles of the city. Planchette was disappointed. 
He had hoped for a private interview with Don- 
na Inez, but that was impossible. She received 
him in a strange, confused manner, totally unlike 
her general self-possession, but with an under- 
current of warmth and feeling that gratified 
him. : 
Dame Fortune gave them one brief moment 
of privacy, and then he mingled in the throng 
to find out Don Antonio, whom he had not yet 
seen. UL 

M. Planchette returned to his lodgings ear- 
ly. that he might be enabled to make due prepa- 
rations for a grand ball at the Austrian embassy, 
which was to take place that night. By the time 
he had completed his toilet it was only nine 
o'clock. Donna Inez would not reach the scene 
of festivity until eleven (as she had told him) ; he 
had therefore two hours of leisure. What should 
he do in the interim? His friend Lepage lived 
only in the next street—why not go over and join 
him in a bottle of Spanish wine ? No sooner did 
the thought occur to him than he called for his 
hat and cloak. Pascal, the valet, who was a 
shrewd Gascon, and strongly devoted to his mas- 
ter, brought them. 

‘Monsieur will not take his sword ?” he in- 
quired, when M. Planchette was ready to start. 

‘No, Pascal; I am only going over to see 
Lepage.” 

** Nevertheless, if it please you, it is best to be 
cautious,” said the servant, with strange emphasis, 
“The streets of Madrid are sometimes dangerous 
after nightfall.” 

‘Probably, my good Pascal,” said M. Plan- 
chette, with a smile ; ‘‘ but I do not fear to walk 
them. What makes you so solicitous that I should 
take my rapier on this occasion ?” 

‘* Because, monsieur, I have observed a couple 
of suspicious-looking fellows hanging around the 
door since your return.” 

“Mille tonnerre !” ejaculated his master, as- 
suming an attitude of mock alarm. ‘* What des- 
peradoes! I see that you are determined to make 
aconvert of me. Well, bring the sword.” 

Pascal, pleased by his success, hurried off for 
it, and presently returned, bringing the object re- 
quired—a light rapier of the best-tempered steel, 
in an embossed sheath. The gilt morocco belt, 
to which it was attached, buckled round his waist 
(but concealed by the folds of his long cloak), he 
took his departure. 

It was very dark, and the few lamps that the 
street could boast shed only a dim, flickering light 
around. One of these was directly opposite the 
door of his lodging. When he descended the 
Stairs a man was standing beneath it, seemingly 
intent upon examining his watch. He turned at 
the noise, and glanced carelessly at M. Plan- 
chette, but again riveted his attention on the sil- 
ver dial. 

“‘Ha!” thought the Frenchman, suspiciously, 

“can Pascal be right, after all? Will this fel- 
low dog me through the streets? We will see. 
Iam prepared for him, come what may.” 
: Passing close to the stranger, he detected a sin- 
ister scowl on that dark face, hidden though it 
was by the shadow of alarge sombrero. Loosen- 
ing the rapier in its scabbard, and bringing the 
hilt close to his grasp, he turned.and walked rap- 
idly up the street. A tobacconist’s shop was sit- 
uated at the next corner. As he passed it a tall, 
muscular Spaniard, who was smoking a cigarette, 
and coquetting with a girl in the door-way, 
stepped out and followed close behind him, not in 
a slow, lounging way, but with long, steady 
strides. Feeling dubious of the consequences of 
4 too close proximity, and thinking that in such 
4 public place (there were quite a number of pe- 
destrians close by) the fellow might be success- 
fully avoided by slackening. his pace, M. Plan- 
chette did so, subsiding at last into a deliberate, 
measured gait. It was soon evident, however, 
that he was not destined to escape so easily from 
danger. The Spaniard came on with unrelaxed 
speed, and, when close enough, grasped him firm- 
ly by the shoulder, 

“What do you mean? Unhand me, ruffian !” 
cried Planchette, struggling to free himself. 

‘Take your time, sefior,” growled his assail- 
ant, in an accent of assumed anger. ‘Think 
you that when you wrong Pedro Velasquez it is 
80 easy to thwart his vengeance ?” 

_ 1 wrong you?” said the Frenchman, drop- 
ping the hilt of his sword, and turning round. 
, Never! You mistake me for another, my good 
ellow; I never saw your face before. Release 
me, I say.” 

“Holy St. Anthony!” cried the villain, in a 
tone of affected horror. ‘‘ He pretends not to 
know the man whom he has basely injured! Did 

ever hear such brazen impudence ?” 

. — evident to Planchette that the Spaniard 
4S Gesirous of picking a quarrel with him. He 
saw his danger, and strove to guard against it. 
A small crowd had now collected, attracted by 
Pegg. but one of the number (the same whom 
¢ attaché had seen beneath the street lamp op- 





posite his lodging) was there from a different mo- 
tive. He was the accomplice of the ruffian in 
whose iron grasp the Frenchman was now vain- 
ly struggling. A butcher, who was foremost 
among the knot of spectators, seeing a chance of 
foul play being employed, sprang forward and 
collared this fellow as he was going to the aid of 
the other. 

** Hold!” said he; ‘‘ what have you to do with 
the quarrel? One at a time, if you please.” 

** Let me pass!” shouted the wearer of the 
sombrero, furiously. ‘‘ He is my enemy too, 
and by all the saints in the calendar he shall not 
escape me.” 

The burly butcher laughed derisively. The 
sympathies of the crowd were already enlisted in 
his favor, and, certain of the fact, he cared but 
little for the anger of his opponent. The quarrel 
waxed hotter, blows were struck on both sides, 
and in another minute they were wrestling for 
the mastery. Meanwhile the struggle between 
M. Planchette and his muscular enemy continued. 
The former, unable to draw his rapier, attempt- 
ed, but in vain, to grasp the handle of a poniard 
which was concealed in the Spaniard’s breast. 
Failing in this, he, nevertheless, succeeded in 
hampering Pedro's efforts to draw it. His 
strength ebbed fast before the superior physical 
activity of Velasquez, and at length a vigorous 
blow laid him prostrate on the ground, with his 
enemy above him. 

**'That for Don Carlos!” hissed the villain in 
his ear, drawing the poniard, and, sure of his aim, 
with the rapidity of thought making a blow at 
his heart. 

Death would have been instantaneous had he 
received it as intended, but luckily, his left arm 
being free, he raised it for protection; and the 
sharp blade was buried in its quivering flesh. 
Before the assassin could repeat the attempt he 
was hurled heavily forward, and Pascal, who had, 
suspicious of danger, followed M. Planchette, 
raised him to his feet. When they looked round, 
after the confusion caused by this episode had 
somewhat subsided, both the assassins had made 
good their escape by plunging into a net-work 
of dark and tortuous alleys through which it 
would be idle to attempt a pursuit. 

M. Planchette, pale from loss of blood (it was 
still flowing copiously), and leaning on his faith- 
ful valet’s arm, reached the lodgings of his friend 
Lepage. They found that gentleman dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, and practicing divers 
graceful antics before a large mirror in his bed- 


room. 

‘* What, Planchette!” he exclaimed, pausing 
in his rehearsal to perform a novel pirouette. 
** Got into a fracas in the street,eh? Bad work 
—bad work, old fellow! Sit in this easy-chair. 
Pascal, you run next.door for the surgeon, who 
lives there—he’ll come in a twinkling. How did 
it happen ? Never mind!—you can tell me pres- 
ently.” 

M. Planchette’s servant hastened away, and re- 
turned with the assistance required, in the shape 
of a grave, elderly personage, who carried a box 
of instruments under his arm. The wounded 
man’s arm was bared and examined. It was 
pronounced ‘‘a very favorable case,” and dressed 
accordingly, the surgeon being dismissed with a 
liberal fee. Pascal was sent off, too, back to M. 
Planchette’s lodgings; and Lepage, broaching a 
bottle of wine, listened, while he sipped a glass, 
to his friend's recital of the imminent peril he had 
so providentially escaped. 

** Well, what do you intend to do about it ?” 

**Do!” said Planchette, while a small angry 
spot gathered on his pale cheek. ‘‘Do! This 
trifling wound will not prevent me from attend- 
ing the embassador’s ball, and, should I see my 
enemy there, I will brand him as a coward and 
an instigator of assassination to his teeth; ay, 
before the assembled rank and fashion of Mad- 


rid. 

** And then ?” queried Lepage, coolly. 

**T do not understand you.” 

‘*Tf he should challenge you ?” 

‘*T will meet him like a gentleman. 
arm is untouched yet, thank God.” 

** Peste !” said his more commonplace friend, 
touching the corners of his black mustache. 
‘* That is a queér way of getting satisfaction, of- 
fering yourself as a target for his pistol. A good 
shot he is, too, I hear; so I wouldn't advise you 
to try it.” 

‘* Lepage,” said the other, angrily, ‘do you 
doubt my courage ?” 

‘*Not I, faith,” answered the other, with a 
gay smile: ‘‘I rather have reason to remember 
it. Unless I mistake wofully, you inaugurated 
our mutual friendship by pinking me in a truly 
scientific style before the termination of our studies 
—eh ?” 

** Yes, yes,” said Planchette; ‘* but yon must 
not attempt to dissuade me from this project.” 

‘* Certainly not, mon ami,” responded his fellow 
attaché, ‘‘since you are determined on such a 
Quixotic proceeding. I would ask, however, what 
will become of /a belle Inez should any thing be- 
fall you?” 

**Do not mock me, Lepage,” said Planchette, 
seriously. ‘* You are well aware that Inez has 
never acknowledged any attachment for me.” 

‘*That may be, but one can guess how the 
wind blows by her smiles and blushes, notwith- 
standing her assumed indifference to your suit. 
Parbleu, I am not blind.” 

“Then you must see that it is near eleven, 
and therefore time to start.” 

Planchette, invigorated by a refreshing draught, 
and the prospect of meeting his mortal enemy 
face to face, was soon ready. It took the other 
some time to complete his final preparations, but 
they were at length comfortably ensconced in the 
vehicle which Lepage had secured beforehand. 
As the Austrian embassador’s residence was situ- 
ated only two squares from the latter’s lodgings, 
they just alighted at the door when it struck eleven. 
From the arrangement of Planchette’s attire, no | 
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one would be apt to notice that he was wounded, 
and the calm determination visible on his hand- 
some face prevented any spasm from the sharp 
pain that he really felt from being observed. 

The two attachés ascended the marble steps 
arm in arm, A crash of music from the ball- 
room orchestra saluted their ears as they reached 
the hall; servants in gorgeous liveries flitted here 
and there through the capacious rooms and long 
galleries, and the numerous guests flocked up the 
broad staircase in a continuous stream. Return- 
ing the various salutations which greeted their 
arrival, and after a moment passed before a mir- 
ror in a dressing-chamber, they made their ap- 
pearance on the immediate scene of festivity. 

‘* Lepage,” said Planchette, in a low voice, 
when they had entered, ‘if any thing happens 
to-night, I wish you to be my second.” 

** Very , mon ami. I will watch your 
progress through the ball-room, and make my 
bow to Don Carlos when necessary,” and so they 
parted. 

M. Planchette’s sharp eyes searched the throng 
of guests on every side, but neither Donna Inez 
nor his enemy appeared among them. He there- 
fore retired to a quiet corner, and prepared for 
what was to follow. Leaning against a column, 
he surveyed the gay scene with a dull, inattentive 
eye. The flash of diamonds, the lovely women 
who floated past in the voluptuous dance, the 
thrilling strains of the band, now dying away into 
melting cadences and again rising into grandeur, 
the compliments, the witticisms heard on all sides, 
were unperceived by him. His mind was en- 
gaged on a matter of more importance, his ear 
attentive to the announcements which the serv- 
ants at the door were making, continually herald- 
ing the entrance of other guests. In a pause of 
the music he suddenly heard the well-remembered 
names : 

**Don Antonio and Donna Inez Carmena.” 

**At last,” he muttered, hurrying forward to 
meet them. 

Inez, resplendent in a set of matchless dia- 
monds, representing in themselves a fortune, came 
in, leaning on her father’s arm. She was dressed 
simply in white, but the transparent silk of which 
her dress was composed floated round her beau- 
tiful form like moonlight. M. Planchette bent 
in silent adoration before this bewitching deity as 
he solicited her hand for the approaching dance. 
The donna’s eyes sought the ground before his 
too ardent gaze, and she trifled with her jeweled 
fan. Yes, she would accept the engagement, 
though—and the melting dark eyes were raised 
shyly—though she had resolved not to dance to- 
night. This concession, and made in such a 
manner, elevated Planchette’s hopes to their 
zenith ; and he led her off with a rapture which 
he found it impossible to hide. Don Antonio, 
pleased to be relieved of his beloved charge from 
such a quarter (for he liked the handsome at- 
taché), sauntered off to one of the chess-rooms 
down stairs to meet an opponent. As Plan- 
chette was dancing, his friend passed 
close by. 

**Don Carlos is in the building, I hear,” he 
whispered in a low tone, ‘‘ but not yet in the 
ball-room.” 

Planchette felt the red spot of anger burning 
again on his cheek, but managed to conclude the 
final figure without attracting any observation. 
As he conducted his partner to a seat within full 
view of the door, the servant there stationed an- 
nounced in a loud voice, ‘‘ Don Carlos Mendo- 
za;” and simultaneously the smiling, treacherous 
face of his rival saluted his vision. Faultlessly 
graceful in mien and magnificently dressed, he 
entered the ball-room accompanied by his espe- 
cial friend, a grim German baron and a notori- 
ous duelist. 

Pretending to be completely engrossed by his 
fair companion’s conversation, Planchette never 
looked directly at him; but, notwithstanding, 
had his attention fixed on the one determination. 
Presently he saw Lepage, who was on the oppo- 
site side of the room, edging over in his direc- 
tion, and therefrom inferred that his enemy was 
approaching. He was not mistaken, for he soon 
heard his smooth, oily voice close beside him. 

** Donna Inez,” said he, passing abruptly be- 
fore Planchette, ‘‘I am delighted to see you 
here to-night, and so charming, too! Will you 
honor me with your hand in the dance following 
this ?” 

Then, pretending to have at that moment 
first observed the French attaché, he turned and 
bowed mockingly. Planchette narrowly escaped 
an inclination to strike him, and, collecting his 
utmost composure, he glanced at him scornfully 
from head to foot: such a volume of withering 
contempt as that look gave utterance to would 
have annihilated a less polished courtier on the 
spot. But Don Carlos was not to be conquered 
without a struggle. 

‘*Monsieur Planchette,” said he in French, 
with a malignant sneer—‘‘ Monsieur Planchette 
is pleased to be insulting!” 

** How dare you speak to me?” rejoined the 
Parisian, in a jond, clear tone, which attracted 
the attention of all around them. ‘‘ How dare 
you look a gentleman in the face, after your vile 
attempt to have me assassinated in the public 
streets to-night.” 

Don Carlos, whose dark face had assumed the 
hue of gray marble, advanced to seize him vio- 
lently by the throat; but Lepage interfered. 

“Stay, sefior,” said he, quietly. ‘‘If you de- 
mand proper satisfaction from M. Planchette, 

‘ou will, no doubt, get it; but your power is 
imited to that.” 

**Good!” said the furious noble, with an ac- 
cent of diabolical hatred, as he fell back. ‘‘I 
will cleanse my name from the foul lie in his ac- 
cursed blood!” And he plunged violently into 
the crowd and disap; 

The German baron’s massive proportions now 
came into view. 

‘Monsieur Lepage,” said he, with a grim 
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smile, ‘‘am I to understand that you are this 
gentleman's friend? So—so; we will agree as 
to terms, I hope. I will assume the responsibili- 
ty of arranging the matter for Don Carlos.” 

They both drew aside; and M. Planchette, 
pale but firm, and mentally relieved by what had 
happened, turned his attention once more to the 
terrified Donna Inez. Before he could utter a 
dozen words in explanation Lepage came up and 
took his arm, 

“It’s all settled!” he whispered. ‘*‘ To-mor- 
row morning at seven, in a quiet spot outside the 
city. He selected pistols, so you have a good 
chance. Had you not better come off to my 
—— now, and have a sleep before the mect- 
ing 

M. Planchette acceded to the suggestion, and 
took leave of Donna Inez. 

**Should I survive,” said he, in a low, deep 
tone, ‘‘may I hope?” 

Her black eyes, suffused with the tears that she 
vainly tried to suppress, gave a favorable reply. 

The young attaché, in his friend’s luxurious 
drawing-room, penned two or three letters that 
night, and left directions to have them properly 
forwarded in case a fatal issue should attend his 
contest on the morrow. He then lay down and 
slept soundly until the first gleams of daybreak, 
when Lepage appeared at his bedside to arouse 
him. 

It was almost half past six by the time the two 
friends were ready to move to the scene of action. 
M. Lepage was provided with a brace of hair- 
triggers, aud the other paraphernalia usually 
brought into requisition on such occasions ; and 
so, after taking a cup of hot coffee and lighting a 
weed each, they set out. 

The spot selected was an open meadow about 
a mile from Madrid, and, on account of its favor- 
able position, frequently used for the settlement 
of affairs of honor by the hot-blooded gallants of 
the Spanish capital. A small range of wooded 
hills sheltered it from the highway; and there, 
secure from public observation, the rivalry of M. 
Planchette and his enemy was finally settled. 
The Frenchmen were on the ground first, and aft- 
er examining it with a critical eye they stretch- 
ed themselves on che greensward to finish their 
cigars. Planchette talked of the coming contest 
with remarkable nonchalance, and renewed his 
instructions to Lepage regarding the final settle- 
ment of his affairs if the fates should declare 
against him. Impatient at the delay, he fre- 
quently consulted his watch, and just as the 
hands signified the hour, his opponent, accompa- 
nied by the baron and a surgeon, appeared 
throngh a gap in the hills. 

‘* Punctual to our appointment, gentlemen, I 
hope you'll allow,” said the German, rubbing his 
hands briskly. ‘‘Just seven! not a second 
more! M. Lepage, will you kindly step aside 
with me?” 

The attaché did so, and they walked apart. 
Don Carlos regarded his rival with a deadly 
scowl, and thrusting his two hands in his pock- 
ets, whistled with an affectation of indifference. 
Planchette measured him with a steady eye, and 
then turned his attention to the surgeon, who was 
arranging his instruments on the grass. 

‘“‘All right, gentlemen,” said the baron, ap- 
proaching, after his conference. ‘‘The signal 
will be a white handkerchief, dropped by M. Le- 
page; both to fire simultaneously, at fifteen 
paces.” 

The men were placed in position by their re- 
spective seconds—the weapons, carefully loaded 
under the joint supervision of the latter, placed 
in their hands—and they were left alone, face to 
face. Before Lepage withdrew from the side of 
his principal, he whispered, 

** Steady, now, Planchette! Look him straight 
in the eyes, and remember /a belle Inez!” 

The young attaché nodded his thanks for the 
caution. His friend walked to his designated 
position, and drew out a linen handkerchief, 

‘* Make ready, gentlemen !” 

Both pistols were noiselessly raised to the prop- 
er level. Planchette, glancing along the shining 
barrel of his weapon, caught the malevolent eye 
of his rival glaring at him; but not a nerve quiv- 
ered in response to that look of hatred. 

The white handkerchief dropped. 

They both fired at the same moment. One 
flash and a sharp, clear report followed. Le- 
page rushed forward, and found his friend stand- 
ing calm and unharmed ; but Don Carlos lay on 
the grass, with the medical man and the German 
baron bending over him. Both the attachés ad- 
vanced. He was stretched on his back, with his 
mouth slightly contorted, as if by a spasm of mor- 
tal agony, and his eyes staring glassily at the 
blue sky overhead. ‘The surgeon tore open his 
clothes, revealing a wound on the left side, from 
which a sluggish stream of blood was oozing 

‘* Gentlemen, I regret to say that he is dead!” 

‘* Dead!” reiterated the German, in a state of 
stupefaction. 

**Yes! The ball has pierced his heart!” - 

**You had a narrow escape,” said the baron, 
at last, to Planchette, after he had verified the 
surgeon's assertion, ‘* Don Carlos was 2 careful 
shot, and he was determined to make you bite 
the dust. Poor fellow!” 

The two attachés turned away, and hastened 
back to Madrid, About an hour Jater a lum- 
bering country cart, containing the remains of 
the unfortunate Don Carlos, wrapped in a cloak, 
and accompanied by his second, followed slowly 
in the same direction. The tragic termination 
of the duel soon spread through the city; but 
when the complete facts were made known pub- 
lic opinion was strongly biased in favor of the 
young man. M,. P however, 
thought it desirable to return to Paris until the 
excitement should blow over. It is almost super- 
fluous to say that, on the occasion of his re-as- 
suming his functions at the French embassy in 
Madrid, his dreams of love were realized, he 


was happily wedded to Donna Inez Carmena, 
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ALL AROUND BOSTON. 

Tue double-page illustration in our Supple- 
ment this week is devoted to the ancient and 
picturesque city of Boston and the surround- 
ing country. ‘The spectator is supposed to be 
swinging at ease in a balloon somewhere over 
the islands in the harbor, overlooking one of the 
most beautiful regions in the New World—a re- 
gion rich in historic and literary interest. From 
this airy height we look down upon the scene of 
that famous tea-party that ended in such a tem- 
pest—upon the scene of the well-fought battle 
commemorated by the granite shaft that glitters 
white in the sunshine of this July morning—upon 
the scene of the earlier conflict further up the 
country, where 

“The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
A little nearer stands the monument which marks 
the scene of the battle of Lexington. 

‘The picturesque situation of Boston strikes 
the eye at once. Built upon rising ground, and 
nearly surrounded by water, it presents a mark- 
ed contrast to New York, whose dead level is 
almost unrelieved, and its beautiful suburbs ex- 
hibit an equal variety of natural scenery. The 
city itself is so irregularly laid out, the streets of 
the older portions are so crowded and so nar- 
row, that it bears more resemblance to a me- 
dieval city of Europe than any other American 
town. The newer portion, beyond the Common 
and the public garden, built upon land secured 
by filling up a shallow sheet of water known as 
the Back Bay, is laid out in broad, straight 
avenues, on each side of which rise the handsome 
residences of wealthy citizens, surpassing, as 
Bostonians maintain, any thing we have to show 
along Fifth Avenue, Glancing directly in front, 
in the centre of the view the spectator sees the 
famous Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘cradle of American 
liberty ;"” beyond this the State-house looms up, 
with its handsome dome. The eye then passes 
over the Common, with its fountain and ‘ Frog 
Pond.” A little to the right is Charles River, 
the scene of many a well-contested university 
boat race, and still further on is Cambridge and 
Harvard University. Near the horizon may be 
seen Concord, with its monument, and a little this 
side of it a cluster of houses made famous by be- 
ing the residences of men whose names are fa- 
miliar as household words wherever the English 
language is spoken. ‘There HAWTHORNE once 
lived, and there Emerson still lives. Away over 
on the left, just beyond the place marked as West 
Roxbury, is the scene of ‘* Brook Farm,” immor- 
talized in the ‘‘ Blithedale Romance.” In the 
same direction, nearer the horizon, lies the pretty 
village of Natick, the home of Senator WILson, 
and near by is Cochituate Lake, whence the 
Bostonians are supplied with water. 

Like the vicinity of New York, the country 
about Boston is traversed by a great number of 
railroads, connecting the city with the suburban 
towns that cover the surface of the landscape, and 
in which thousands of citizens find a semi-rural 
refuge from the haunts of business, By the in- 
corporation of some of the nearer suburbs Bos- 
ton has had a sudden accession of area and pop- 
ulation; and as the intervening lands are built 
up between her present borders and the still out- 
lying villages she promises herself a still further 
increase in the way of annexation. In many re- 
spects Boston is a very pleasant city for a resi- 
dence. Society is cultivated and high toned, with 
an aristocratic flavor that especially commends it 
to Englishmen, notwithstanding Bunker Hill and 
the raid on the tea cargoes. ‘The city has sev- 
eral fine public libraries, a fair picture-gallery, 
and prides itself especially upon its literary celeb- 
rities. The theatre and opera do not especially 
flourish within its precincts, and its musical 
tastes lead chiefly to the culture of classical 
music. BeetHoven, Harpy, and HANDEL, are 
idolized, and the large Music Hall, with its 
grand organ, is better patronized than any of the 
theatres 


A SPORTIVE LORD. 


In Boyd’s ** Reminiscences of Fifty Years” we 
find the following anecdote of Lord Kenmure, a 
facetious Scottish nobleman, who was exceed- 
ingly fond of a practical joke. At one time he 
had two English friends on a visit, and, to show 
them the lower district of the county, had ar- 

_ ranged to take them the following morning to a 
meeting of the landed proprietors. His lordship 
had sent orders to the landlady of the little inn 
half-way, where the horses were to be baited, to 
have a first-rate Scotch breakfast ready for two 
English gentlemen and himself. He had pre- 
pared his friends for seeing an original, on whom 
he was about to playa trick. During the even- 
ing he ordered six eggs to be sent to the draw- 
ing-room, at the same time desiring one of the 
grooms to go to the stable and pull out some 
long hairs from a horse’s tail—a thing very usual 
on the banks of the Ken, where fishing-lines had 
frequently to be improvised. 

‘The eggs having arrived through one channel, 
and the horse-hairs through another, the noble 
lord had to carry out his first operation, which 
was, with the aid of a needle, to puncture the 
shell, through which a horse-hair was introduced 
in each egg—a simple process. Having arrived 
at the inn, where breakfast was waiting, Lord 
Kenmure sent for the landlady, and said, ‘‘I 
hope you have not yet boiled the eggs?” “ Na, 
na, my lord, I hae na boiled them yet.” ‘‘ Be- 
cause,” said his lordship, ‘‘one of my friends is 
so very particular that he must see the eggs first ; 
after which he will tell you, should he like their 
“Appearance, how long he wishes them to be 
boiled; bring up half a dozen as quickly as you 

can, as we are very hungry.” The landlady went 
out, and came back instantly with half a dozen 
eggs. The transfer or exchange of the Ken- 
mure Castle eggs for the landlady’s having been 








slyly effected, the former were ordered to be 


boiled two minutes and th uarters ; the land- 
lady promising to watch the boiling herself (my 
ain sel). As soon as the two minutes and three- 
quarters had expired the lassie had the eggs on 
the table; but scarcely had she got down stairs 
when the bell rang violently. ‘‘ Gang back, 
Mary, this moment; rin, lassie, rin, for there's 
something wrang." ‘‘'Tell your mistress to come 
here instantly,” said his lordship. Away ran the 
girl, and her mistress was in the presence of the 
breakfast party forthwith. ‘‘Why, my good 
woman,” exclaimed Lord Kenmure, “‘ what, in 
the name of wonder, is this? Here is a horse- 
hair in my egg!” ‘‘Good gracious, ma lord, a 
lang horse’s hair in the egg! Weel, weel, this 
is ayont ony thing I ever kenned.” ‘The poor 
woman stood so bewildered at the long hair 
which had come out of the egg, and was now 
lying on the table, that Lord Kenmure came to 
her relief by telling her that it was, ag all events, 
no fault of hers, and that they would now try 
another egg; when out came another horse-hair. 
His friends were convulsed, while the landlady 
stood aghast. They each broke the shell of their 
respective eggs in the presence of the landlady, 
whose state of mind and amazement at what she 
was witnessing had now reached a point not 
easily to be described; and the climax of her 
distress was reached when the two visitors for 
whom she had so anxiously prepared a 
breakfast had each drawn out as long a hair 
from his egg as Lord Kenmure had from both 
of his. ‘* How can you account for this?” said 
his lordship. ‘‘ Oh, ma lord, I see exactly hoo 
this comes aboot: that doure, stubborn man, 
John, in the yard” (the hostler) ‘‘is forever let- 
ting the hens into the stable, and they get into 
the bunkers and eat the horses’ corn, and it is 
noo clear to me that they Aae swallowed the hair.” 
‘* Well, never mind, landlady ; we have an ex- 
cellent breakfast here, and I don’t think the 
eggs appear much the worse.” 

The party drove off, and in the evening re- 
turned to rest the horses. The first salutation 
Lord Kenmure received from the landlandy was, 
‘* Weel, ma lord, they are a’ killed.” ‘* What 
are killed?” ‘*The heads are cut aff every hen 
I hae, as I will not risk sic anither thing as hap- 
pened to your lordship and the gentlemen this 
morning; the like o’ it never was known in the 
hale o’ this kintra afore.” Sure enough, Lord 
Kenmure and his two visitors saw the poor 
headless fowls. ‘* Then,” said his lordship, ad- 
dressing the persecuted hostess, ‘‘as you are re- 
solved to change the breed, I must do this for 
you, as my hens at the castle never lay eggs with 
horse-hair in them ;” and accordingly his lord- 
ship replenished the landlady’s poultry-yard on 
an extensive scale. 





SOMNAMBULISTS, 


Tue sleep-walkers who go from room to room, 
and are very busy in a sort of world of their own, 
without actually composing new music or writ- 
ing new compositions, are numerous. The Morn- 
iny Chronicle in 1822 gave an account of a sea- 
men who slept for a night at an inn in York. 
Wishing to be called early next morning, and 
knowing himself to be a heavy sleeper, he direct- 
ed the chamber-maid to come into his room and 
call him, if he did not hear her knock at the 
dovr. Waking when the sun was high in the 
heavens, he felt certain that he had slept far be- 
yond the proper time; but looking for his watch 
to know the hour, he found that it was not in 
its place under the pillow, where he had placed it. 
He jumped out of bed to dress, but his clothes 
were gone; and, looking round, he found himself 
in gstrangeroom. He rang the bell; the cham- 
ber-maid appeared, and then he found that he 
had, at some early hour in the morning, left his 
bec and wandered in a somnambulistic sleep 
int) another room; for when the maid came to 
cali him he was not in his proper room. Wien- 
hol’ relates the case of a student who, when in a 
soninambulistic state, was wont to leave his bed, 
go to the parlor or to his study, take out pen, ink, 
and paper, place music in its proper position on 
the piano-forte, and play a whole piece through 
with his eyes shut. His friends once turned the 
music upside down while he was playing. He 
somehow detected the change, and replaced the 
paper in the proper position. On another occa- 
sion his ear detected a note out of tane; he 
tuned the string, and went on again. On a 
third occasion he wrote a letter to his brother, 
rational and legible to a certain point; but it 
was singular to observe that he continued to 
write after the pen had lost its ink, making all 
the proper movements without being conscious 
that he made no more marks on the paper. A 
case is on record of a young lady who, when un- 
der the influence of a particular nervous com- 
plaint, would walk about the house in a state of 
sleep, or coma, steering her way safely between 
the articles of furniture, and even avoiding ob- 
jecks purposely placed to obstruct her path. 
Hey eyes were open, but she evidently did not 
see through them in the ordinary sense; for she 
ent:rely disregarded strong lights. held close to 
her eyes, and even a finger that was actually 
placed against the eyeball. Physicians are ac- 
quainted with many evidences of persons who do 
not see with the eyes, but have some unexplained 
kind of vision in certain morbid states of the 
nervous system, 

‘Those somnambulists who wander about in 
streets and roads, or (like Amina, in Bellini’s 
opera) walk along planks in perilous situations, 
have the muscular sense, whatever it may be, 
effectively awake. Doctor Carpenter notices, at 
some length, ‘‘ the sleep-walkers who make their 
way over the roofs of houses, steadily traverse 
narrow planks, and even clamber precipices ; and 
this they do with far less hesitation than they 
would do in the waking state.” ‘The sense of 
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fear is asleep, whatever else may be awake. 
Some somnambulists start off while asleep to at- 
tend to their regular work, though under very 
irregular circumstances, Not very many years 
ago a working stone-mason in Kent was one 
evening requested by his master to go next morn- 
ing to a church-yard in the neighborhood and 
measure the work which had been done to a wall, 
in order that an account might be sent in to the 
church-wardens. The man went to bed at the 
usual time; but when he awoke he found him- 
self fully dressed, in the open air, and in the 
dark. Presently a clock struck two, and he 
knew that he was in the church-yard. As he 
found that he had a measuring-rod and a book 
in his hand, he resolved to walk about till day- 
break (it being summer weather), and ascertain 
what it was that he had really done. 
found that he had measured the wall correctly, 
and had entered the particulars in his book. 
Sometimes, instead of starting up from sleep to 
go to work, persons will fall asleep while work- 
ing or walking. When Sir John Moore made 
his famous retreat to Corunna whole battalions 
of exhausted troops slumbered as they marched. 
Muleteers have been known to sleep while guid- 
ing their mules, coachmen while driving on the 
box, post-boys while trotting on their horses, and 
factory children while at work. There was a 
rope-maker in Germany who often fell asleep 
when at work, and either continued his work in 
a@ proper way or uselessly remade cordage al- 
ready finished. Sometimes when walking long 
distances he was similarly overtaken with sleep ; 
he went on safely, avoiding horses and carriages, 
and timber lying on the road. On one occasion 
he fell asleep just as he got on horseback; yet 
he went on, rode through a shallow river, al- 
lowed his horse to drink, drew up his legs to 
prevent his feet from being wetted, passed through 
a crowded market-place, and arrived safely at 
the house of an acquaintance; his eyes were 
closed the whole time, and he awoke just after 
reaching the house. Gassendi describes a case 
of a man who used to rise in the night, dress 
himself while asleep, go down to the cellar, draw 
wine from a cask, and walk back to his bed 
without stumbling over any thing. In the morn- 
ing, like other sleep-walkers, he knew nothing 
of what had happened. If he chanced to wake 
while in the cellar, which once or twice occurred, 
he groped his way back in the dark with more 
difficulty than when the sleep was upon him. 
Another Italian, also mentioned by Gassendi, 
passed on stilts over a swollen torrent in the 
night while asleep, then awoke, and was too 
much afraid to recross until daylight came. - 

An additional element of interest is presented 
in those cases in which speaking is concerned, 
the somnambulist either talking or hearing what 
is said to him by others. Many writers mention 
the instance of a young naval officer who was 
signal lieutenant to Lord Hood when the Brit- 
ish fleet was watching Toulon. He sometimes 
remained on deck eighteen or twenty hours at a 
time, watching for signals from the other ships ; 
he would then retire to his cabin, and fall into a 
sleep so profound that no ordinary voice could 
wake him; but if the word “signal” was even 
whispered in his ear he was roused instantly. 
Doctor James Gregory cites the case of a young 
military officer, going with his regiment in a 
troop-ship to a foreign station in 1758, who, 
when asleep, was peculiarly sensitive to the voices 
of his familiar acquaintances, and powerfully in- 
fluenced by any thing they said to him. Some 
of the other young officers, ready for any pranks, 
would lead him on through all the stages of a 
duel, or of an impending shipwreck, or of a san- 
guinary battle: each sentence spoken by them 
turning his dream (if it may be called a dream) 
into a particular direction, until at length he 
would start up in imagi danger, and per- 
haps awake by falling out of his berth or stum- 
bling over a rope. 





SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 


Ir is astonishing how much the business of the 
world is facilitated and made agreeable by the 
practice of splitting differences. The more it 
prevails among men the more even is the tenor 
of their way, the more smooth and tranquil the 
current of their life. In all our relations with 
each other the wise dealing with differences is 
of vital import. The poet says, ‘‘ Getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers ;” and so we 
do if we only get and spend; but we can not do 
without spending, and we must get in order to 
spend. The mischief is that men will get all 
they can possibly grasp, and are apt to d 
even faster than they get, and so sacrifice life for 
the means of living luxuriously. This is the 
vice of our time, springing out of the social ri- 
valries which are its characteristic. Brown must 
keep his brougham, for no other earthly reason 
than because Jones has set up his, and both go 
galloping toward insolvency because neither will 
allow the other to outshine him; if they would 
split the difference between imony and ex- 
travagance, they would get at the golden mean. 

In splitting the differonce care must be taken 
to do it fairly and honestly. Nothing is more 
common than the violation of this rule, and with 
all of us there is too great a tendency to split 
differences in conformity with our own pet no- 
tions, predilections, or creeds. Hence we are 
but unreliable judges in matters in which we 
are personally interested, and in all such cases, 
when a difference has to be split, we should 
commit the process to another. Still we shall 
have cases always recurring in which we must 
deal with differences from our own single point 
of view, simply because we can not bring our- 
selves to confide to others the opposing motives 
that have weight in our secret hearts. In no 
case, scarcely, is the decision so difficult, or the 
difference so hard to split to our own satisfaction, 


He then |, 





(SurrLemenr, Juxy 8, 187]. 


as in judging of the claims of others to our admi- 
ration, regard, or esteem. It is not very credit 
able to us that in estimating the merits of other. 
we almost invariably compare them with a stand- 
ard far loftier than that we could fairly claim for 
ourselves ; if there is any reason for our doing 
so, other than our vanity and conceit, we confe.. 
we are unable to discover it; and if such be the 
reasons, then the sooner we descend from ou); 
fancied exaltation the better. ‘There is a verse 
of some German poet, whose name has escaped 
us, which affords a very good rule for judging of 
our fellow-men, and which practically Splits the 
difference betwixt that undue laudation on the 
one hand, and detraction on the other, to which 
all of us are prone at times. The verse may be 
thus ‘‘done into English :” ‘ 
“If foes my character im 
And wun thee what ay taltings be. 
Suffer my friends in turn to teach ’ 
That virtue hath some part in me. 
If Slander hold me up to wrath, 
Or Fame weave laurels for my brow 
I'd have thee choose the middle path,’ 
And deem I am a man—as thou.” ’ 

In matters of morality there must be no split- 
ting of differences. The sense of right and 
wrong is engraved on every heart, and the obli- 
gation to do the right and shun the wrong, if it 
be not identical with this moral sense, is yet jn. 
separable from it. In matters of religion, also 
there must be no splitting of differences. Every 
man must be fully persuaded in his own mind 
and no man can refer his decisions to the control 
of another without treason against his own con- 
science, and unfaithfulness to the revealed stand- 
ard of truth. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Or the many admirable episodes that Lamar- 
tine has given us in his ‘‘ History of the Girond- 
ists,” not one perhaps is so exquisite as that 
which tells the story of Charlotte Corday. She 
was by descent doubly noble; her lineage was 
aristocratic, and she was the granddaughter of 
Pierre Corneille, the great dramatist. But, like 
many scions of the old French nobility, her fa- 
ther was a poor man—a petty farmer, tilling his 
own ground, living by the daily labor of his 
hands. He was, at the same time, a man of 
parts, an adorer of a an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the new ideas. Her childhood differed 
little from that of a Norman peasant girl; her 
garb was the same; and at hay-making and har- 
vest-time she helped in the field work. Later 
in life an old maiden lady, a relation, adopted 
her. Henceforth her life was more worthy of her 
birth. Here is Lamartine’s description of her 
new home: 

*¢* Off an old-fashioned, secluded street in Caen 
stood an ancient habitation, with gray walls, 
weather-stained and dilapidated by time. It 
was called Le Grand Manoir. A fountain cov- 
ered with moss stood in an angle of the court- 
yard. A narrow, low door-way, with fluted lin- 
tels uniting in an arch over the top, showed the 
worn steps of a winding staircase which led to 
the upper story. ‘Two windows, with octagonal 
panes of glass, framed in lead-work, dimly lit the 
staircase and the empty chambers. The misty 
daylight in this antique, obscure abode impressed 
on it the character of vagueness, mystery, and 
melancholy, which the human fancy delights to 
see folded like a shroud over the cradle of deep 
thoughts and the homes of strongly imaginative 
minds,” 

Here, in this dreamy solitude, in the deep 
shadows of the old court-yard, sat Charlotte in 
the summer days, dreaming over the pages of 
Plutarch or Rousseau; no sound of rude actual 
life to jar upon her meditations ; only the rustle 
of the leaves, and the flowers shaking their per- 
fume into the sunlit air, or the sweet songs of the 
birds, and the sleepy, monotonous music of the 
old fountain. Her soul was filled with the spirit 
of the antique world, as her features were mould- 
ed in the finest form of Greek beauty—the oval 
face, the delicately chiseled nose, the ripe lips. 
“Her hair,” writes Lamartine, ‘‘ seemed black 
when fastened in masses around her head, but 
golden at the points of the tresses, like ears of 
ripe corn; her eyes of a color variable as the 
wave of the ocean, which borrows its tint from 
the shadow or the sunbeam—blue when she re- 
flected, almost black when called into animated 

la eg y 
. Bat soon dark and terrible images begin to 
break in upon her fair visions. Over the length 
and breadth of France roll the echoes of the Sep- 
tember massacres ; like the mutterings of a dis- 
tant tempest come the shrieks of the slaughtered, 
and athwart the bright horizon, that was but now 
illumined by the glorious sun of liberty, gather 
the bloody clouds from Paris. Mingled with 
those echoes come the name of Marat as the de- 
mon who has let loose the storm—the arch-mur- 
derer. All other actors in the terrible drama 
(so say the echoes) are but subordinates to this 
evil star. The Girondists are fugitives; Ma- 
dame Roland is in prison ; day by day the influ- 
ence of anarchists and murderers grows stronger. 

A terrible blow is this news to Charlotte. Is 
the tyranny of kingcraft to be superseded only by 
a tyranny yet more cruel and revolting ? Is there 
no way to save the republic of her dreams, a 
day by day is vanishing in a mist of blood ? 4 
ting in the shadow of the dark gray walls, = 
the moss-grown fountain whispering the - apedie$ 
some Norman Arethusa in her ears, Plutarc® 
lying open upon her knees, with dejected face oo 
saddened eyes, thus ponders the beautiful enthu- 
siast. In that grand old book, from which 5° 
many heroes of the revolution drew their yond 
ration, she is seeking the answer to her se 
tions. Again and again she reads the immo! ~ 
stories of self-sacrifice that tell how often the 
immolation of one man saved a country; how 
one opposed himself single-handed to an ag A 
how one plunged into a gulf; how another die 
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upon the field of battle, and another smote the 
vith his r. 2 

mon by day and dreaming thus by 
ight, her mind grew pregnant, and out of the 
oe of her thoughts rises a shadowy idea, un- 
chaos o inacknowledged for a time, but hourly 
or te its form and growing in strength, un- 
ti] it masters its creator, and bends her to its 
iI], Beneath its power she grows pale and ill; 
h friends grow alarmed, and question her; but 
“ their solicitude, and prepares herself 
editation for her terrible self-imposed 


been declared, and the youth of 
France flock eagerly to the frontiers. From ra 

forth six thousand volunteers ; among them 
g one whose whole soul is devoted to Charlotte. 
She has given him her portrait ; did she allow 
her heart free play she would give him that; but 
her pride would not permit her to become a por- 
tionless wife, and so she stifles ——— 5. rom 
one of the windows of Le Gran og 8 — 
him march down the street, waves him an adieu, 
and turns aside to hide her tears. Their eyes 
x ill never meet again in this world, She knows 
it; happily for him he does not. 

Her terrible idea now fully matured, she takes 
steps for its execution. Barbaroux is at Caen ; 
he will assist her to the first step of- her design. 
She seeks an introduction to him, eagerly ques- 
tions him upon the state-of Paris, upon the pros- 
pects of his party ; hap A — a 
n her resolution. @ gossips yhis- 
- at these yates ee ae 
yirondist. Alas! they little thi ow 8 ly 
ee sad will be her vindication. It is not 
love a is in her soul, but martyrdom—for him 

nd for his party. : 

“One day i astonished her friends by inform- 
ing them that she was going to Paris to lay be- 
fore the Convention the claims of an exiled friend. 
In vain they attempted to dissuade her from her 
purpose; she bade them a tender adieu, wrote 
a farewell to her father, and, with a letter to a 
M. Duperret, a Girondist, obtained from Bar- 
baroux, started in the diligence for Paris. Ac- 
cident frustrated her plan as she had at first con- 
ceived it, and obliged her, to depend upon her 
own efforts to gain admission to Marat’s presence. 

She wrote Marat a letter, in which she told 
him she was the bearer of momentous intelli- 
gence concerning the affairs of Caen, and re- 
quested an interview. ‘To this she received no 
reply. She then wrote a second, as follows: 

“Did you have my letter? I can not believe 
it, as they refused admittance to me. I hope 
to-morrow you will grant the interview I request. 
I repeat, I have secrets to disclose to you most 
important for the safety of the republic. Be- 
siles, I am persecuted for the cause of liberty ; 
lam unhappy, and that I am so should give me 
aclaim upon your patriotism.” The false pre- 
tenses under which she gained admission to the 
tyrant occasioned the only remorse she ever felt. 
To her exalted imagination such subterfuges were 
a blot upon her early mission. 

On the afternoon of the day appointed she sal- 
lies forth from the house of M. Perretier, whose 
hospitality she has accepted during her sojourn in 
Paris, Alas! it will cost him and all his family 
their lives, She is dressed in pure white, a scarf 
is thrown across her shoulders, a Normandy cap 
is upon her head, and her hair is bound with 
broad green ribbon. Her first act is to buy a 
long, keen knife; concealing this beneath her 
dress, she walks quickly toward the Rue St. Ho- 
noré. The sun has set, the evening is closing in, 
the light in the streets is growing dim, when she 
presents herself at Marat’s house. She walks 
into the outer room ; all is bustle and business ; 
the Journal de la République, the successor of 
L’Ami du Peuple, has just come from the press ; 
people are busy folding the copies, which mes- 
seigers are waiting to carry to their destinations, 
- little attention is vouchsafed to the stranger. 
She requests to see Marat. Albertine, his mis- 
tress, comes forward; she eyes the beautiful face 
ad form of the visitor with any thing but favor. 
Sie fears a rival! She is jealous of her hideous 
over! She informs Charlotte, in no gentle ac- 
cents, that she can not see him—he is in his 
bath, They are standing close to the door of 
te inner room, Marat overhears the discus- 
Sion, and calls to Albertine to ask what it is 
9 She goes to him, closes the door behind 
er, but returns in a few seconds, with a lower- 
ing Visage, to bid the intruder enter. ‘The next 
— is — moe lion’s ae 

oor is again closed, but rtine stands 
—— with re ear against the crevice, to catch 
usiness of this importunate woman. 

Itis a small room, dimly lit even at noonday, 
“se more than half dark ; in the centre is a huge 
“th, nearly filled with water. Out of it rises 
ae ce and arms of the man she 
“ks. Ina book, supported upon a plank placed 
— the two sides of the bath, he is wort writ- 
a a we of new victims for the guil- 

»_;, 22 Calls her to stand beside him. A 
= by the horror of her coming act, but with 
ey — of receding, no quiver of irresolution, 
tn aginst the bath, “He Soke her ie ke hee 
iusto ee Me bath. He asks her if she has 
s ee ‘rom Caen ; she answers quietly in the 
a a He then asks the names of the dep- 
in whi ‘ave taken refuge there. She repeats 
sity is alin he notes them down, Her opportu- 
the im ae away, yet she can not summon 

\ IMpUlse to Strike, * Before they are a week 


older they sh: ‘ sa 
exultingle shall have the guillotine!” he cries, 


The se Words 
ind the long, 


she evades 
by secret m' 


task. 
War has 


are his last ; the impulse is given, 
With keen knife is buried in his heart. 
a one cry he expires, and his marderess 
* > rooted to the spot, gazing fascinated upon 
‘ctim, with the bloody weapon in her hand. 
reached those without; in an in- 
in the room, a man strikes her 
hair, and Albertine, uttering ter- 


Stant they are 
Own with a ¢ 





rible shrieks, tramples upon her senseless body. 
And there lies the corpse, hanging half-way out 
of the bath, looking as though life had been ex- 
tinguished in a bath of blood. 

Like lightning the cry is carried through the 
streets—‘* Marat has been assassinated!” From 
— quarter rush scared and vengeful crowds. 
At the peril of their lives the gens-d’armes guard 
the prisoner from their frantic rage—they would 
tear her limb from limb. To the mob this news 
sounds like the death-knell of its reign. ‘To the 
friends of order it is as though new life had been 
given them. But all Paris is agitated to its cen- 
tre; consternation is stamped upon every coun- 
tenance. A sense of terror and foreboding is 
upon the city. 

Her trial was a mere form ; she confessed her 
guilt and the motive which actuated her; calm 
and serene in aspect, she betrayed neither exul- 
tation nor remorse. Only one circumstance dis- 
tressed her—having involved in her fate the ex- 
cellent M. Perretier and his family. For them 
she pleaded earnestly, asserting in the most sol- 
emn terms that they knew nothing of her pur- 
pose, that she alone had planned and executed 
it, without accomplice or even confidant. But 
the judges were inexorable and incredulous. A 
young advocate pleaded for her, but he could 
plead only on behalf of her sex and misguided 
enthusiasm. Her condemnation was a foregone 
conclusion from the first. Nothing could save 
her. 

They attired her in a red chemise, the garb of 
assassins; and thus, with her long bright hair 
flowing over her head and shoulders like a veil, 
the tumbril bore her on to the guillotine, the 
brilliant sunshine bathing her in its golden light. 
Her dazzling beauty, and, above all, the pure, 
sublime soul that shone through her eyes and irra- 
diated her whole countenance, subdued even the 
rough mob that followed her; their execrations 
died in their throats, and many savage eyes were 
bedewed with tears of pity for her youth and 
beauty. The women, the furies of the guillotine, 
alone were merciless ; as was their wont to all, 
they assailed her last moments with yells, impre- 
cations, and obscenities. But these sounds fell 
unheeded upon her ears. With an unfaltering 
step she mounted to the scaffold, stood for an in- 
stant looking down calmly upon the multitude, 
with the full glare of the sunlight playing around 
her head, threading it with gold, and reflecting 
upon her face with a bright flash the crimson 
hues of her robe; then with the serenity of a 
martyr she laid her head in the groove, the knife 
descended, and all was over. The brutal execu- 
tioner held up his hideous trophy by the hair, 
and struck it upon the c 

It has been said that a blush followed the 
blow, as though life.survived long enough to feel 
the insult. Its transient gleam of humanity 
passed away, the mob received the act with a 
yell of delight. 

Two touching romances marked her death. 
Among the spectators of her trial was a young 
German named Adam Lux; fascinated by her 
extraordinary beauty and sublime self-devotion, 
he conceived for her on the spot an intense and 
passionate love. Even in that terrible hour his 
pale, earnest face attracted her attention, and 
though her eyes had never fallen upon him be- 
fore, though she was destined never to hear his 
voice, his gaze revealed to her his secret. He 
followed her to the guillotine and saw the end. 
After her death he wrote and published a “‘ De- 
fense of Charlotte Corday.” He was seized by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and condemned to 
death. His last words were, ‘‘ Thank God, I 
shall die for her!” When the young Norman 
who had marched away with the volunteers of 
Caen heard of her execution he returned broken- 
hearted to his native village. A few months, 
and his soul had departed to seek hers whom he 
had so truly loved. His last request was that 
her portrait and letters should be buried in the 
coffin with him. His request was fulfilled. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


Tey were seated hand in hand, comparing 
notes and comforting each other. Then Lady 
Bassett met with a great surprise: forgetting, or 
rather not realizing, Sir Charles’s sex and charac- 
ter, she began with a heavy heart to play the con- 
soler ; but after he had embraced her many times 
with tender rapture, and thanked God for the 
sight of her, lo and behold, this doughty baronet 
claimed his rights of manhood, and, in spite of 
his capture, his incarceration, and his malady, 
set to work to console her, instead of lying down 
to be consoled. 

‘*My darling Bella,” said he, ‘‘don’t you 
make a mountain of a mole-hill. The moment 
you told me I should be a father I began to get 
better, and to laugh at Richard Bassett’s malice. 
Of course I was terribly knocked over at first by 
being captured like a felon and clapped under 
lock and key; but I am getting over that. My 
head gets muddled once a day, thatis all. They 
gave me some poison the first day that made me 
drunk twelve hours after; but they have not re- 

ted it.” 

**Oh!” cried Lady Bassett, ‘‘ then don’t let 
me lose a mement. How could I forget?” 
She opened the door, and called in Mr. Jones 
and the nurse. 

‘*Mr, Jones,” said she, ‘‘the first day my 
husband came here Mr. Salter gave him a seda- 
tive, or something, and it made him much worse.” 

“It always do make ‘em worse,” said Jones, 
bluntly. 





‘*Then why did he give it?” 

**Qut o’ book, ma’am. His sort don’t see 
how the medicines work ; but we do, as are al- 
ways about the patient.” 

**Mr. Jones,” said Lady Bassett, “if Mr. 
Salter, or any body, prescribes, it is you who ad- 
minister the medicine.” 

Jones assented with a wink. Winking was 
his foible, as puckering of the face was Coyne’s. 

‘*Should you be offended if I were to offer 
you and the nurse ten guineas a month to pre- 
tend you had given him Mr. Salter’s medicines, 
and not do it?” 

**Oh, that is not much to do for a gentleman 
like Sir Charles,” said Jones. ‘‘ But I didn't 
ought to take so much money for that. To be 
sure, I suppose, the lady won't miss it.” 

** Don’t be a donkey, Jones,” said Sir Charles, 
cutting short his hypocrisy. ‘‘Take whatever 
you can get; only earn it.” 

**Oh, what I takes I earns.” 

**Of course,” said Sir Charles. ‘‘ So that is 
settled. You have got to physic those flower- 
pots instead of me, that is all.” 

This view of things tickled Jones so that he 
roared with laughter. However, he recollected 
himself all of a sudden, and stopped with ludi- 
crous abruptness. 

He said to Lady Bassett, with homely kind- 
ness, ‘“‘You go home comfortable, my lady ; 
you have taken the stick by the right end.” He 
then had the good sense to retire from the room. 

Then Lady Bassett told Sir Charles of her 
visit to London, and her calling on Mr. Rolfe. 

He looked blank at his wife calling on a bach- 
elor; but her description of the man, his age, 
and his simplicity, reconciled him to that; and 
when she told him the plan and order of cam- 
paign Mr. Rolfe had given her he approved it 
very earnestly. 

He fastened in particular on something that 
Mr. Rolfe had dwelt lightly on. ‘‘ Dear as the 
sight of you is to me, sweet as the sound of your 
loved voice is to my ears and my heart, I would 
rather not see you again until our hopes are re- 
alized than jeopardize that.” 

ren | Bassett sighed, for this seemed rather 
morbid. Sir Charles went on: ‘‘So think of 
your own health first, and avoid agitations. I 
am tormented with fear lest that monster should 
take advantage of my absence to molest you. If 
he does, leave Huntercombe. Yes, leave it; go 
to London; go, even for my sake; my health 
and happiness depend on you; they can not be 
much affected by any thing that happens here. 
* Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
mised, but said she could not 
keep away from him, and he must often write to 
her. She gave him Rolfe’s formula, and told 
= all letters would pass that praised the asy- 

um. 

Sir Charles made a wry face. 

Lady Bassett’s wrist went round his neck in 
amoment. ‘Oh, Charles, dear, for my sake— 
hold a little, little candle to the devil. Mr. 
Rolfe says we must. Oblige me in this—I am 
not so noble as you—and then I'll be very good 
and obedient in what your heart is set upon.” 

At last Sir Charles consented. 

Then they made haste, and told each other 
every thing that had happened, and it was late 
in the afternoon before they parted. 

Lady Bassett controlled her tears at parting as 
well as she could. 

Mr. Coyne had slyly hid himself, but emerged 
when she came down to the carriage, and she 
shook him warmly by the hand, and he bowed at 
the door incessantly, with his face all in a puck- 
er, till the cavalcade dashed away. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Lavy Bassett timed her next visit so that she 
found Dr. Suaby at home. 

He received her kindly, and showed himself a 
master ; told her Sir Charles’s was a mixed case, 
in which the fall, the fit, and a morbid desire for 
offspring had all played their parts. 

e hoped a pte cure, but said he counted 
on her assistance. ‘There was no doubt what he 
meant, 

Oh, for one thing, he said to her, rather 
slyly, ‘*Coyne tells me you have been good 
enough to supply us with a hint as to his treat- 
ment; sedatives are opposed to his idiosyncrasy.” 

Lady Bassett blushed high, and said some- 
thing about Dr. Willis. 

“Oh, you are quite right, you and Dr. Wil- 
lis; only you are not so very conversant with 
ey soni Why have you let him smoke 

enty cigars every day of his life? the brain is 
accessible by other roads than the stomach. 
Well, we have got him down to four cigars, 
and in a month we will have him down to two. 
The effect of that, and exercise, and simple food, 
and the absence of powerful excitements—you 
will see. Do your part,” said he, gayly, ‘‘ we 
will do ours. e is the most interesting patient 
in the house, and born to adorn society, though 
by a concurrence of unhappy circumstances he 
is separated from it for a while.” ~ 

She spent the whole afternoon with Sir 
Charles, and they dined together at the doctor's 
private table, with one or two patients who were 
touched, but showed no signs of it on that occa- 
sion ; for the good doctor really acted like oil on 
the troubled waters. 

Sir Charles and Lady Bassett corresponded, 
and so kept their hearts up; but after Rolfe’s 
hint the correspondence was rather guarded. 
If these letters were read in the asylum the curi- 
ous would learn that Sir Charles was far more 
anxious about his wife's condition than his en 
but that these two patient persons were only 
waiting a certain near event to attack Richard 
Bassett with accumulated fury—that smoulder- 
ing fire cid not smoke by letter, but burned deep 





in both their sore and heavy, but enduring, An- 
glo-Saxon hearts. 

_Lady Bassett wrote to Mr. Rolfe, thanking 
him again for his advice, and telling him how it 
worked. 

She had a very short reply from that gentle- 
man, 

But about six weeks after her visit he sur- 
prised her a little by writing of his own accord, 
and asking her for a formal introduction to Sir 
Charles Bassett, and begging her to back a re- 
quest that Sir Charles would devote a leisure 
hour or two to correspondence with him. ‘ Not,” 
said he, ‘* on his private affairs, but on a matter 
of general interest. I want a few of his experi- 
ences and observations in that place. I have 
the less scruple in asking it, that whatever takes 
him out of himself will be salutary.” 

_ Lady Bassett sent him the required introduc- 
tion in such terms that Sir Charles at once con- 
sented to oblige his wife by obliging Mr. Rolfe. 


“My pear S1r,—ZJn compliance with your 
wish, and Lady Bassett's, I send you a few des- 
ultory remarks on what I see here. 

“Ist. The lines, 

* Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 

And thin partitions do their bonds divide,’ 
are, in my opinion, exaggerated and untrue, 
Taking the people here as a guide, the insane in 
general appear to be people with very little brains, 
and enormous egotism. 

** My next observation is, that the women have 
Sar less imagination than the men; they can not 
even realize their own favorite delusions. For 
instance, here are two young ladies, the Virgin 
Mary and the Queen of England. How do they 
play their parts? They sit aloof from all the 
rest, with their noses in the air. But gauge 
their imaginations; go down on one knee, or 
both, and address them as a Saint and a Queen ; 
they can not say a word in accordance ; yet they 
are cunning enough to see they can not reply in 
character, so they will not utter a syllable to their 
adorers. They are like the shop-boys who go to 
a masquerade as Burleigh or Walsingham, and 
when you ask them who is Queen Bess's favorite 
just now, blush, and look offended, and pass 
sulkily on. 

** The same class of male lunatics can speak in 
character ; and this observation has made me doubt 
whether philosophers are not mistaken in saying 
that women generally have more imagination than 
men. J suspect they have infinitely less; and I 
believe their great love of novels, which has been 
set down to imagination, arises mainly from their 
want of it. Youwriters of novels supply that de- 
Sect for them by a pictorial style, by an injinity 
of minute details, and petty aids to realizing, all 
which an imaginative reader can do io himself on 
reading a bare narrative of sterling facts and 
incidents, 

“I find a monotony in madness. So many 
have inspirations, see phantoms, are the victims 
of vast conspiracies (principalities and powers 
combined against a fly); their food is poisoned, 
their wine is drugged, etc., etc. 

** These, I think, are all forms of that morbid 
egotism which is at the bottom of insanity. So 
is their antipathy for each other. They keep 
apart, because a madman is all self, and his talk 
is all self ; thus egotisms clash, and an antipathy 
arises; yet it is not, I think, pure antipathy, 
though so regarded, but a mere form of their 
boundless egotism. 

“* Tf, in visiting an asylum, you see two or three 
different patients button-hole a fourth and pour 
their grievances into a listening ear, you may 
safely suspect No. 4 of—sanity. 

“On the whole, I think the doctor himself, 
and one of his attendants, and Jones, a keeper, 
have more solid eccentricity and variety about 
them than most of the patients.” 


Extract from Letter 2, written about a fort- 
night later : 





** Some insane persons have a way of couchin 
their nonsense in language that sounds rational, 
and has a false air of logical connection. Their 
periods seem stolen from sensible books, and for- 
cibly fitted to incongruous bosh, By this means 
the ear is confused, and a slow hearer might 
JSancy he was listening to sense, 

“*Z have secured you one example of this. You 
must know that, in the evening, I sometimes col- 
lect a few together, and try to get them to tell 
their stories. Little comes of it in general but in- 
terruptions. But, one night, a melancholy Bag- 
man responded in good set terms, and all in a 
moment ; one would have thought I had put a 
torch to a barrel of powder, he went off so quick- 
ly, in this style: 

*** You ask my story: it is briefly told. In- 
itiated in commerce from my earliest years, and 
traveled in the cotton trade, As representative 
of a large house in Manchester, I visited the 
United States, Unfortunately for me, that 
country was then the chosen abode of spirits ; the # 
very air was thick and humming with supernatu- 
ralia. Ere long spirit-voices whispered in my 
ear, and suggested pious aspirations at first, 
That was a blind, no doubt ; for very soon they 
went on to insinuate things profane and indeli- 
cate, and urged me to deliver them in mixed com- 
panies; I forbore with difficulty, restrained by 
the early lessons of a pious mother, and a disin- 
clination to be kicked down stairs, or flung out o' 
window. 

*** T consulted a friend, a native of the coun- 
try; he said, in its beautiful Doric, ‘* Old oss, I 
reckon you'd better change the air.” I grasped 
his hand, muttered a blessing, and sailed Sor 
England. 

***On ocean's peaceful bosom the 
ceased. But under this Gono JSresh dan- 
gers brooded. Two doctors stolen into the 
ship, unseen by human eye, and bided their time. 
Unable to act at sea, owing to the combined e/- 
Sect of wind and current, they concealed them- 
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selves on deck under a black tarpaulin—that is to 
say, it had been black, but wind and weather had 
reduced it to a dirty brown—and there, adopting 
for the occasion the habits of the dormouse, the 
bear, the caterpillar, and other ephemeral pro- 
ductions, they lay torpid. But the moment the 
vessel touched the quay, profiting by the commo- 
tion, they emerged, and signed certificates with 
chalk on my portmanteau; then vanished in the 
crowd. The Custom-house read the certificates, 
and seized my luggage as contraband. J was 
too old a traveler to leave my luggage; so then 
they seized me, and sent us both down here. 
( With sudden and short-lived fury) that old hell- 
hound at the Lodge asked them where I was 
booked for. ‘* For the whole journey,” said a 
sepule hral voice unseen. That means the grave, 
mij boys, the silent grave te 

** Notwithstanding this stern decree, 
expects to turn him out cured in a few months. 

** Miss Wieland, a very pretty girl, put her 
arm in mine, and drew me mysteriously apart. 
‘So you are collecting the villainies,’ said she, 
‘Jt will take you all your time. 
Til tell you wiine. There's a hideous old man 
wants me to marry him; and I won't. And he 
haus put me in kere, and keeps me prisoner till I 
will. They are all on his side, especially that 
sanctified old guy, Suaby. They drug my wine, 
they stupefy me, they give me things to make me 
naughty and tipsy: but it is no use; T never will 
marry that old goat—that for his money and 
him—T'll die first.’ 

** Of vourse my blood boiled ; but I asked my 
nurse, Sally, and she assured me there was not 
one atom of truth.in any part of the story. ‘ The 
put in here by her mother ; none 
too soon, neither.’ I asked her what she meant. 
‘Why, she came here with her throat cut, and 
She is a suicidal.’” 


Suaby 


sotto voce, 


young lady was 


strapping on it. 


This correspondence led eventually to some 
unexpected results; but I am obliged to inter- 
rupt it for a-time, while I deal with a 








what am I talking about? They walk like lovers, 
those two.” 

‘* What, hand in hand? he! he!” 

‘*No, side by side; but yet like lovers for all 
that.” 

‘* You must have a good eye.” 

**T have a good opera-glass.” 

Mr. Wheeler smoked in silence. 

‘* Well, but,” said he, after a pause, ‘if this 
is so, all the better for you. Don't you see that 
th} lover will never really help her to get the 
husband out of confinement? It is not in the 
nature of things. He may struggle with his own 
conscience a bit, being a clergyman, but he 
won't go too far; he won't break the law to get 
Si: Charles home, and so end these charming 
duets with his lady-love.” 

** By Jove, you are right!” cried Bassett, con- 
vinced in his turn. “I say, old fellow, two 
hedds are better than one. I think we have got 
the clew, between us. Yes, by Heaven! it is 
so » for the carriage used to be out twice a week, 
but! now she only goes about once in ten days. 
By-and-by it will be once a fortnight, then once 
a month, and the black-eyed rector will preach 
patience and resignation. Oh, it was a master- 
stroke, clapping him in that asylum! All we 
have got to do now is to let well alone. When 
she:is over head and ears in love with Angelo 
she ‘will come to easy terms with us, and so I'll 
move across the way. I shall never be happy 
till { live at Huntercombe, and administer the 
estave.” 

The maid-servant brought him a note, and 
saidjit was from her mistress. Bassett took it 
rathpr contemptuously, and said, ‘‘ The little 
wonjan is always in a fidget now when you come 
here. She is all for peace.” He read the let- 
ter. It ran thus: 


“Dearest Ricuarp,—ZJ implore you to do 
nothing more to hurt Sir Charles. It is wicked, 
and it is useless, God has had pity on Lady 





distinct of events which began 
about five weeks after Lady Bassett’s 
visit to Mr. Rolfe, and will carry the 
reader-forward beyond the date we have 
now arrived at 


series 


It was the little dining-room at High- 
more; alow room, of modest size, plainly 
furnished. An enormous _ fire - place, 
paved with plain tiles, on which were 
placed iron dogs: only wood and roots 
were burned in this room. 

Mrs. Bassett had just been packed off 
to bed by marital authority; Bassett and 
Wheeler sat smoking pipes and sipping 
whisky-and-water. Bassett professed to 
like the smell of peat smoke in whisky; 
what he really liked was the price. 

After a few silent whiffs, said Bassett, 
“*T didn’t think they would take it so 
quietly; did you?” ~ 

** Well, I really did not. But, after all, 
wiiat can they do? They are evidently 
afraid to go to the Court of Chancery, and 
ask for a jury in the asylum; and what 
else can they do?” 

‘“‘Humph! They might arrange an 
escape, and hide him for fourteen days ; 
then we could not recapture him without 
fresh certificates ; could we?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

*“*And the doors would be too well 
guarded ; not a crack for two doctors to 
creep in at.” 

** You go too fast. You know the law 
from me, and you are a daring man that 
would try this sort of thing; but a timid 
woman, advised by a respectable muff 
like Oldfield! They will never dream of 
such a thing. 

Oldfield is not her head-man. She has 
got another adviser, and he is the very man to 
do something plucky.” 

**T don’t know who you mean 

** Why, her lever, to be sure.” 

‘Her lover? Lady Bassett’s lover!” 

** Ay, the young parson.” 

Wheeler smiled satirically. ‘* You certainly 
are a good hater. Nothing is too bad for those 
you don't like. If that Lady Bassett is not a 
true wife, where will you find one ?” 

‘** She is the most deceitful jade in England.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

**Ah! you may sneer. So you have forgotten 
how she outwitted us. Did the devil himself 
ever do a cunninger thing than that? tempting 
a fellow into a correspondence that seemed a 
piece of folly on her part, yet it was a deep dia- 
bolical trick to get at my handwriting. Did you 
see her game? No more than I did. You 
chuckled at her writing letters to the plaintiff 
pendente lite. We were both children, setting 
our wits against a woman's. I tell you I dread 

“her, especially when I see her so unnaturally 
quiet, after what we have done. When you 
hook a large salmon, and he makes a great com- 
motion, but all of a sudden lies like a stone, be 
on your guard; he means mischief.” 

‘* Well,” said Wheeler, ‘‘ this is all very true, 
but you have strayed from the point. What 
makes you think she has an improper attach- 
inent ?” 

‘Is it so very unnatural? He is the hand- 
somest fellow about, she is the loveliest woman ; 
he is dark, she is fair; and they are fhrown to- 

circumstances, Another thing: I 
have always understood ‘that women admire the 
qualities they don’t possess themselves—strength, 
for instance. Now this parson is a Hercules. 
He took Sir Charles up like a boy, and carried 
him in his arms all the way from where he had 
the fit. Lady Bassett walked beside them. 
Rely on it, a woman does not see one man carry 
Another so without making a comparison in fa- 
vor of the strong, and against the weak. But 
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Whether it is or-not, that child shall never rob 

mine of Bassett and Huntercombe.. Any thing 

is fair against such a woman,” 
ee 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Tuat very night, after Wheeler had gone 

home, Richard Bassett wrote a cajoling letter to 
Mary Wells, asking her to meet him at the old 
lace. 
: When the girl got this letter she felt a little 
faint for a moment; but she knew the man, his 
treachery, and his hard egotism and selfishness 
so well, that she tossed the letter aside, and re- 
solved to take no’ notice. ~ Her trust was all in 
her mistress, for whom, indeed, she had more 
real affection than for any living creature ; as for 
Richard Bassett, she absolutely detested him. 

As the day wore on she took another view of 
matters: her deceiver was the enemy of her 
mistress ; she might do her a service by going to 
this rendezvous, might learn something from 
him, and use it against him. 

So she went to the rendezvous with a heart 
full of bitter hate. 

Bassett, with all his assurance, could not be- 
gin his interrogatory all in a moment. He 
made a sort of apology, said he felt he had been 
unkind, and he had never been happy since he 
had deserted her. 

She cut that short.’ ‘‘I have found a better 
than you,” said she.. ‘*I am going to London 
very soon—to be married.” 

**T am glad to hear it.” 

**No doubt you are.” 

**T mean for your sake.” 

‘*For my sake? You think as little of me as 
I do of you. Come, now, what do you want of 
me—without a lie, if you can?” 

**T wanted to see you, and talk to you, and 
hear your prospects.” 

** Well, I have told you.” And she pretend- 
ed to be going. 





[SurrLement, Jury 8, 187), 
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But she remained rigid. At last Angelo retireq 
and left her so; but he was no sooner out of 
sight than she eis «a into a garden seat and 
taking out her handkerchief, cried a long fhe . 

*“Why doesn’t the fool come back ?” said 
Bassett, from his tower of observation. _ = 

He related this incident to Wheeler, and it 
impressed that worthy more than all he had ey 
said before on the same subject. But in 9 in 
or two Wheeler, who was a great gossip, ras 
picked up every thing, came and told Bassett 
that the parson was looking out for a curate and 
going to leave his living for a time, on the ground 
of health. ‘That is rather against your ‘the. 
ory, Mr. Bassett,” said he. i 

**Not a bit,” said Bassett. ‘‘ On the contra 
ry, that is just what these artful women do who 
sacrifice virtue but cling all the more to reputa- 
tion. I read French novels, my boy.” . 

‘ Find ’em instructive ?” 

**Very. They cut deeper into human nature 
than our writers dare. Her turning away her 
lover now is just the act of what the Frenc); call 
a masterly woman—maitresse femme, She has 
got rid of him to close the mouth of scandal. 
that is her game.” ; 

‘* Well,” said Wheeler, ‘‘you certainly are 
very ingenious, and so fortified in your opinions 
that with you facts are no longer stubborn things - 
you can twist them all your way. If he had 
staid and buzzed about her, while her husband 
was incarcerated, you would have found her 
guilty: he goes to Rome and leaves her, and 
therefore you find her guilty. You would have 
made a fine hanging judge in the good old san- 
guinary times.” 

““T use my eyes, my memory, and my reason, 
She is a monster of vice and deceit. Any thing 
is fair against such a woman.” i 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you say that,” said 
Wheeler, becoming grave rather suddenly. “A 
woman is a woman, and I tell you plainly I have 
gone pretty well to the end of my tether with 


** Abandon me, then,” said Bassett, 
doggedly ; ‘* I can go alone.” 

Wheeler was touched by this, and said, 
**No, no; I am not the man to desert a 
friend; but pray do nothing rash —do 
nothing without consulting me.” 

Bassett made no reply. 

About a week after this, as Lady Bas- 
sett was walking sadly in her own garden, 
a great Newfoundland dog ran up to her 
without any warning, and put his paws 
almost on her shoulder. 

She screamed violently, and more than 
once. 

One or two windows flew open, and 
among the women who put their heads out 
to see what was the matter Mary Wells 
was the first. 

The owner of the dog instantly whis- 
tled, and the sportive animal ran to him; 
but Lady Bassett was a good deal scared, 
and went in holding her hand to her side, 
Mary Wells hurried to her assistance, 
and she cried a little from nervousness 
when the young woman came earnestly to 
her. 

“Oh, Mary.! he frightened me so. I 
did not see him coming.” 

‘Mr. Moss,” said Mary Wells, “‘ here's 
a villain come and frightened my lady. 
Go and shoot his dog, you and your son; 
and get the grooms, and fling him in the 
horse-pond directly.” 

“No!” said Lady Bassett, firmly. 
“You will see that he does not enter the 
house, that is all. Should he attempt that, 
then you will use force for my protection. 
Mary, come to my room.” 








“SHE REMAINED RIGID." 


Bassztt, and have you pity on her too. Jane 
has just heard it from one of the Huntercombe 
servints,” 


‘t What does she mean with her ‘its?’ Why, 
surely— Read it, you.” 

They looked at each other in doubt and amaze- 
ment for some time. ‘Then Richard Bassett 
rushed up stairs, and had a few hasty words with 
his wife. 

She told him her news in plainer English, and 
renewed her mild entreaties. He turned his 
back‘on her in the middle. He went ont into 
the nursery, and looked at his child. The little 
fellow, a beautiful boy, slept the placid sleep of 
infancy. He leaned over him and kissed him, 
and went down to the dining-room. Pe 

His feet came tramp, tramp, very slowly, and 
when he opened the door Mr. Wheeler was 
startled at the change in his appearance, -He 
was pale, and his countenance fallen. 

‘* Why, what is the matter ?” said Wheeler. 

“She has done us. Ah, I was wiser than 
you;'I feared her. It is the same thing over 
again; ® woman against two children. This 
shows how strong she is; you can't realize what 
she has done—even when you see it. An heir 
was wanted to those estates. Love cried out 
for one. Hate cried out for one. Nature de- 
nied one. She has cut the Gordian knot; cut 
it as boldly as the lowest woman in Huntercombe 
would have cut it under such a terrible tempta- 
tion.” 

** Oh, for shame!” 

‘**'l'hink, and use your eyes.” 

‘*My eyes have seen the lady ; I think I see 
her now, kneeling like an angel over her hus- 
band, and pitying him for having knocked me 
down. I say her only lover is her husband.” 

**Oh, that was a long time ago. Time brings 
changes. You can’t take the eyes out of my 
head.’ 

“* Suppose it should be only a false alarm ?” 

“Is that likely? However, I will learn. 








** Don’t be insucha hurry. ‘Fell-ws the news, 
Is it true that Lady Bassett is expected—” 

** Oh, that is no news.” 

**Tt is to me.” 

‘“°Tain’t no news in our house. Why, we 
have known it for months.” 

This took away the man’s breath for a minute. 

At last he said, with a great deal of intention, 

** Will it be fair or dark ?” 

‘* As God pleases.” 

“*T'll bet you five pounds to one that it is 
dark.” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, 
as if these speculations were too childish for her. 

‘*Tt's my lady you want to talk about, is it ? 
I thought it was to make me a wedding present.” 

He actually put his hand in his pocket and 
gave her two sovereigns. She took them with a 
grim smile. : 

He presumed on this to question her minutely. 

She submitted to the interrogatory. 

Only, as the questions were not always deli- 
cate, and the answer was invariably an untruth, 
it may be as well to pass over the rest of the di- 
alogue. Suffice it to say that, whenever the girl 
saw the drift of a question she lied admirably; 
and when she did not, still she lied upon princi- 
ple: it must be a good thing to deceive the en- 
emy. 


Richard Bassett was now perplexed, and saw 
himself in that very position which had so galled 
Lady Bassett six weeks or so before. He could 
not make any advantageous move, but was 
obliged to await events. All he could dowas to 
spy a little on Lady Bassett, and note how often 
she went to the asylum. 

After many days’ watching he saw something 
new. 

Mr. Angelo was speaking to her with a good 
deal of warmth. when suddenly she started from 
him, and then turned round upon him in a very 
commanding attitude, and with prodigious fire. 





Angelo seemed then to address her very humbly. 


When they were together alone Lady 
Bassett put both hands on the girl's shoul- 
ders, and made her turn toward her. 

‘“‘T think you love me, Mary?” said she, 
drinking the girl’s eyes with her own. 

** Ah! that I do, my lady.” 

‘*Why did you look so pale, and your eyes 
flash, and why did you incite those poor men 
to— It might have led to bloodshed.” 

“It would; and that is what I wanted, my 
lady!” 

‘*Oh, Mary!” 

‘* What, don’t you see ?” 

“‘No, no; I don’t want to think so. It might 
have been an accident. The poor dog meant no 
harm ; it was his way of fawning, that was all. 

““'The beast meant no harm, but the man did. 
He is worse than any beast that ever w as born ; 
he is a cruel, cunning, selfish devil ; and it I had 
been a man he should never have got off alive. 

‘* But are you sure?” . 

‘*Quite. I was up stairs, and saw it all. 

This was not true; she had seen nothing till 
her mistress screamed. 

“Then—any thing is fair against such a vil- 
lain.” 

‘© Of course it is.” 

** Let me think.” 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and that 
intelligent face of hers quite shone with hard 


thought. a 
At last, after long and intense thinking, s! 
spoke. Richard 


“I'll teach you to be inhuman, Mr. " 
Bassett,” said she, slowly, and with a strangt 
depth of resolution. : 

Then Mary Wells and she put their heads os 
gether in close discussion : but now Lady Bass¢ : 
took the lead, and revealed to her astonished a¢- 
viser extraordinary and astounding qualities. ° 

They had driven her to bay, and that is # pet 
ilous game to play with such a woman. an 

ary Wells found herself a child compares 
with her mistress, now that that lady was driven 
to put out all her powers. Ss 

The conversation lasted about two hours: ™ 
that time the whole campaign was settled. 





